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SERFDOM IN RUSSIA. 


The following account of Russian Serfdom, 
and of the efforts of the Emperor Nicholas to 
abolish it, agrees substantially with that given 
by Dr. Baird, in his admirable course of Lec- 
tures at the Smithsonian Institute. He stated 
that before any of the measures detailed in the 
following article were adopted, that the Em- 
peror, in full council of his Ministers, declared 
his anxious wish to abolish-Serfdom. Count 
Romenzoff told him ure Was pre- 
mature, that the minds of the nobles were not 
prepared for it, and that, appealing as it would 














to the pecuniary interests and prejudices of the 


whole class, it would arouse an opposition 


which the whole power of the Government 
could not withstand. The same nobleman sug- 
gested that the Emperor should leave to his 
son and successor the accomplishment of the | P 


beneficent measure of emancipating his people. 


The Emperor replied: “I know that my son is 
actuated by the proper spirit, but I fear he is 
deficient in the necessary firmness to accom- 
plish the great work. But,” said he, reaching 
forth his arm, “I feel that God has given me the 


power to perform it, and that it is my duty.” 


Dr. Baird further stated that the Emperor 
has taken from the nobles the power of inflict- 
ing chastisement upon the serfs at their pleas- 
ure, and has regulated the manner and degree 
of their punishment, according to strict rules 


of law, upon conviction before a magistrate. 


The fact that Dr. Baird warmly sympathizes 
with Kossuth and Mazzini, and freely condemns 
the intervention of Russia in the Hungarian 
struggle, adds to the value of his testimony to 
the general good character of Nicholas and his 
family, and to his wise and humane legislation 


for his country. 


It is worthy of remark, in this conservative 
age, that Dr. Baird’s statements in regard to 
the liberal and humane policy of Nicholas, ex- 
hibited in his efforts to abolish Serfdom, were 
received with rounds of applause by a Wash- 


ington public, at the Smithsonian Institute ; 


and his condemnation of the same monarch for 
his injustice to Hungary was received with 
equal favor, notwithstanding the wry faces of 


a few “Old Hunkers.” * 


SERFDOM IN RUSSIA, AND THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS.* 


Towards the end of 1848, or in the beginning 
spent 


of 1849, Mr. Jerrman, an actor, who h: 
three years professionally at St. Petersburgh, 
published a book on Russia, which was soon 
after translated into English. Although many 
extracts from the work have appeared in jour- 
nals both at home and abroad, we will venture 
io offer another to our readers, to show that 
a metions Nicholas,-the type in our politi- 
sense, like the Def 

is sometimes painted. We 


to abolish Serfdom.—Evening Post. 


The rights of man are trampled under foot 
in Russia! Who denies it? A nation still 
semi-barbarous, is subjected to semi-barbarous 
rule! Perfectly true. Laws unworthy of the 
name exist there, as well as classes of men de- 
graded below the proper dignity of man. All 
this is matter of fact ; but the profound genius 
of the Emperor, who discerns all this, his rest- 
less striving to remedy these evils, to reconcile 
these incongruities—that stamps him, in my 
eyes, not only as a great sovereign, but also as 
a true friend of the people. 

It is with real gratification that I propose, in 
these pages, a true and faithful representation 
of facts to a prejudice universal in Germany— 
& prejudice confirmed and strengthened by 
Germans who have long resided in Russia. It 
isnot my fault if those Germans either were 
unable to take a clear-sighted view of what 
passed around them, or else measured it with a 
German rule—a mode of measurement of 
whfth Russian matters certainly did not admit. 
The man who rigidly investigates and takes 
into due consideration the character of the 
people, the confirmed habits of centuries, and 
the perils and material disadvantages of the 
too sudden coveleeeent of free institutions, will 
uot only contemplate with respect and admira- 
hon the efforts of the Russian Government for 
the safe and gradual spread of liberty, but will 
also, like myself, not hesitate to proclaim the 
Emperor Nicholas—so often denounced as the 
deadly foe to freedom—the true father of his 
country, earnestly striving to develop and ma- 


' ture the rights of his subjects. 


_ Proofs strike deeper than assertions, and a 
few of the former may here with propriety be 
given, Let us first glance at that. institution 
which mostly estranges Russia ftom civiliza- 
“on—namely, at the institution of Serfdom. 
‘ For the female members, of course, there is 
ut one legal path to emancipation—namely, 
murriage with a freeman, For maile serfs, at 
all times until recently, a military sérvice was 
the avenue to freedom. Once under the colors 
the soldier is free. The freedom of the Russian 
soldier is not very comprehensive, and the re- 
cruit — in some sort be said only to exchange 
one kind of slavery for another and a milder 
one ; but when, on the completion of his term 
of service, or in consequence of wounds or il] 
health, he receives his discharge, it is as a free 
man that he returns to hishome. In strict Te- 
gard to truth, I muet, however, here observe 
that for a long time this road to citizenship led 
but few to its enjoyment. The soldier, after 
Completing a period of twent years’ service 
Was so accustomed to that mode of life. whilst 
on the other hand, owing to his long disuse of 


- Pay ey which he had been t 
P; he saw 80 little prospect of earning a liv- 
ing, that in most a mis toy > 809 


a he accepted a sec- 
unty, and recommenced his military ca- 
jer, to which he then clung till death or the 
Ospital received him. Seven years 
‘ver, the Emperor Nicholas shortened 
of service to eight yeare—a 
“ow annually restores to civil life 


in its worst g 
give below ‘Mr. 
Jerrman’s account of the Emperor’s exertions 


how- 
e term 
reduction which. 


landholder the ruin consequent on dealings 
with usurere, the Government established an 
imperial loan bank, which made advances on 
mortgage of lands to the extent of two-thirds 
of their value. The borrowers had to pay heck, 
each year, three per cent. interest. they 
failed to do this, the Crown returned them the 
instalments already paid, gave them the re- 
maining third of the value of the , and 
took possession of the land and its population. 
This was the first of freedom for the 
serfs. They became wn Spey 3 held 
their dwellings and a bit of land as an heredi- 
tary fief from the Crown, and paid annually 
for the same a sum total of five rubles, (about 
four shillings) for each male person—a rent for 
which, assuredly, in the whole of Germany, the 
very poorest farm is not to be had; to say noth- 
ing in consideration that in case of bad har- 
vests, destruction, disease, &c., the Crown is 
bound to supply the strict necessities of its 
peasants, and to find them in daily bread, in 
the indispensable stock of cattle and seed corn, 
| to repair their habitations, and so forth. 
By this arrangement, and in a short time, a 
considerable portion of the lands of the Russian 
A larcve Avim be of s Q fs became rown 
peasants. This was the first and most import- 
ant step towards opening the road to freedom 
to that majority of the Russian population 
which consists of slaves. 


When in this manner the first ideas of liber- 
ty had been awakened in the people, the Em- 
peror, in the exercise of his own unlimited and 
irresponsible power, took a second step, not less 
regnant with consequences than the first. Un- 
able suddenly to grant civil freedom to the 
serfs, he bestowed upon them, as a transition 
stage, certain civil rights. A ukase permitted 
them to enter into contracts. Thereby was ac- 
corded te them not only the right of possessing 

roperty, but the infinitely higher blessing of a 
egal recognition of their moral worth as men. 
Hitherto the serf was recognised by the State 
only as a sort of beast in human form. He 
eould hold no property, give no legal evidence, 
take no oath. No matter how eloquent his 
speech, he was dumb before the law. He might 
have treasures in his dwelling, the law knew 
him only as a pauper. His word and his hon- 
or were valueless, compared to those of the 
vilest freeman. In short, morally he could not 
be said to exist. The Emperor Nicholas gave 
to the serfs, that vast majority of his subjects, 
the first sensations of moral worth, the first 
throb of self-respect, the first perception of the 
rights and dignity and duty of man! What 
rofessed friend of the people can boast to have 
one more, or yet so much, for so many millions 
of men? 

But the Czar did not rest satisfied with this. 
Having given the serfs power to hold property, 
he taught them to prize the said property above 
all in the interest of their freedom. It seems 
quite like a jest to speak thus of the “tyrant 
and bloody-minded man ;” but I speak in all 
seriousness, and the facts are there to prove 
my words. The serf could not buy his own 
freedom, but he became free by the patch of 
soil to which he was linked. To such purchase, 
the right of contract cleared his road. The 
lazy Russian, who worked with an ill will to- 
wards his master, doing as little as he could 
for the latter’s profit, toiled day and night for 
his own advantage. Idleness was replaced by 
the diligent improvement of his farm, brutal 
drunkeness by frugality and sobriety ; the earth, 
previously neglected, requited the unwonted 
care with its richest treasures. By the magic 
ot industry, wretched hovels were transformed 
into comfortable dwellings, wildernesses into 
blooming fields, desolate steppes and deep mo- 
rasses into productive land; whole communi- 
ties, lately sunk in poverty, exhibited unthista- 
kable signs of competency and well-doing. The 


Peo E" the col 


ta ontoe lent 
e soil the money of which he of- 
ten stood in need, on the same condition as the 
Crown, received in security the land ‘they occu- 
pied, their own bodies, and the bodies of their 
wives and children. The nobleman preferred 
the serfs’ loan to the Government’s loan, be- 
cause, when pay-day came for the annual in- 
terest and instalment, the Crown, if he was 
not prepared to pay, took possession of his 
estate, having funds wherewith to pay him the 
residue of its value. The parish of serfs, which 
had lent money to its owner, lacked these funds. 
Pay-day came, the debtor did not pay, but 
neither could the serfs produce the one-third 
of the value of the land, which they must dis- 
burse to him in order to be free. Thus they 
lost their capital, and did not gain their free- 
dom. But Nicholas lived! the father of his sub- 
jects. 
Between the anxious debtor and the still 
more anxious creditor now interposed an im- 
perial ukase, which in such cases opened to 
the parishes of serfs the imperial treasury. 
Mark this; for it is worthy to be noted: the 
Russian imperial treasury was opened to the 
serfs, that they might purchase their freedom ! 
The Government might have simply released 
the creditors from their embarrassment by pay- 
ing the debtor the one-third still due him, and 
then land and tenants belong to the State— 
one parish the more of Crown peasants. Nicho- 
las did not adopt that course. He lent the 
serfs the money they needed to buy themselves 
from their master, and for this loan (a third 
only of the value) they mortgaged themselves 
and their lands to the Crown, paid annually 3 
per cent. interest and 3 per cent. of the capital, 
afid would thus in about thirty years become 
free, and proprietors of their land! That they 
would be able to pay off this third was evident, 
since to obtain its amount they had still the 
same resources which enabled them to save 
up the two-thirds already paid. Supposing, 
however, the very worst—that through inevita- 
ble misfortunes, sych as pestilence, disease of 
—— &c., they were prevented satisfying the 
rightful claims of the Crown, in that case the 
Crown paid them back the two-thirds value 
which they had 2 pany Thome: to their 
former owner, and they became a parish, of 
Crown peasants, whose lot, compared to their 
earlier one, was still enviable. But notonce in a 
hundred times do such cases occur, whilst, by the 
above plan, whole sa gradually obtain 
their freedom, not by a sudden and violent 
change, which could not fail to have evil con- 
sequences, but in course of time, after a proba- 
ion of labor and frugality, and after thus ob- 
taining to the knowledge that without these 
two great factors of true freedom, no real lib- 
erty can possibly be durable. 
I cherish a steadfast belief that the reader, 
who perhaps took up these with a previ- 
ously-formed con opinion, will here lay 
= Say in re ishment, if not Jeli ale 
rom his views, at least staggered in ;an 
perhaps will ask why, if the Emperor so ear- 
nestly desires the freedom of his people, why he 
does not—he to whom nothing is impossible, 
and who has the right as well as the power— 
confer it. upon pom. he a stroke of his pen, in- 
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-| stead of wearily onging his wor d 
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“wancipation of 


the serf, the Russian people 
tere to thank the Emperor Nicholas 
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Every man is ripe for freedom when he is fresh 
from the hands of nature; after a serfdom of 
centuries, he is not ripe for it. 


For the National Era. 
WHO IS THE BRAVE? 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Who is the brave ? 
He who would ever the war-banner wave? 
Who laughs at the sight of the red battle-ground, 
Where carnage rides rampant, and death-groans re- 
sound— 
Who presses, through blood, to the charge with the 
foe, = 
Nor falters till crushed by the last mortal blow, 
Then, triumphing, sinks to a laurel-wreathed grave— 
Him call ye brave? 


Brave he may be: 
Yet with the brutes are there brave ones as he. 
Brave is the lion, when roused from his lair ; 
Shielding her cubs, bravely struggles the bear ; 
Brave is the dog when ho fights for a bone, 
Nor yields up his right till the contest is won. 


e Rivals like these must.the warrior have. - 


Are they not brave? 


Brave is he 
Whose strife is for duty, whatever it be; 
Who, having determined his glorious aim, 
Fulfils it, through poverty, scorning. and shame ; 
Who fearlessly grapples with error and wrong, 
When equity sleeps, and the wicked are strong. 
Low may his roof be, unnoticed his grave, 

Yet he is brave. 


He too is brave 
Who conquers his passions when madly they rave; 
Who scorns in the silken enthrallment to stay, 
That pleasure and sloth on his spirit would lay ; 
Who tramples his pride in the dust, and walks on 
In the pathway that leads where a Sayiour has gone. 
His plaudit shall sound o’er eternity’s wave ; 
Heaven calls him brave. 


For the National Era. 
* WHAT FARMER JOHN THINKS —NO. 4. 


Abijah has so much to say about charity 
beginning at home, that | tried the other even- 
ing to see if we could agree on the meaning 
of the saying. And somewhat to my surprise, 
I found that, so far as we were able to explain 
ourselves to each other, we seemed to agree in 
our principles; but when we came to make 
an application of those principles, we differed. 
T have often seen the same thing happen be- 
fore ; arid so, the older J grow, the more full 
do I believe that all men can see the trut 
when it is presented naked before them; but 
when they are asked to apply it, they either 
cannot, or they will not, throw off the preju- 
dices that make them disagree. 

I divide all our moral duties into four classes, 
all subordinate to the great duty of religion: 
our duty to God, or the obligation we-should 
all feel to accomplish, as well as we can, the 
great ends for whieh we were made. 


First, in natural order, as well as in import- 
ance, comes the duty to ourselves. If every 
man was as careful as he should be, in watch- 
ing over his own actions, most of the evil under 
which society now groans would be at once 
removed. But we are all subject to tempta- 
tion ; the best of us often feel our own weak- 
ness and constant need of the help of others, 
and we are placed in such relations that we 
may receive that help. 

he second class embraces all the family du- 
ties. The parent feels a responsibility for a 
proper watehfulness over his child; the child 
may at times see it to be his duty to try to 
lead a wandering parent back to the path of 
rectitude ; the husband and wife ought always 
to be ready to act as help-meets to each other, 
to bear each other’s burdens, and to support 
each other in trying to be true to all the dic- 
tates of conscience. Here again we can easily 
see a great opening for the reformation of the 
world ; for if every family was under proper 
control, there would be little need of magis- 
trates and laws. 

In the third class I place our duties to the 
community in which we live. As the indi- 
vidual and family duties are often neglected, 
the families become in their turn the individu- 
als of a great family—a nation, which should 
enact laws for the good of the whole, and for 
the protection of the rights of every one of its 
members. Our duty as members of the nation 
requires us to use, all our influence to correct 
bad laws, to appoint faithful legislators and 
magistrates who will so interpret oppressive 
statutes as to prevent the commission of mani- 
fest wrong, and to yield obedience to every law 
that does not conflict with our own sense of jus- 
tice. For even governments, like individuals 
and families, may go astray; and as every man 
is immediately accountable to his Maker, and 
to the voice of God in his own eonscience, no 
law can ever justify him in doing what con- 
science forbids. 

In the fourth and last class are the duties of 
humanity, Wherever we find suffering, we 
should sympathize with it; and even if we can 
give it no further relief, we can often palliate 
it by the expression of our sympathy. This is 
the duty of the good Samaritan—to help our 
“neighbor” whenever it is in our power, 
whether he be near us or far away, of our owa 
or of a darker hue, of our own kindred or a 
houseless stranger, of our own rank in life or 
a despised outcast. No man can fully and 
faithfully perform this great and crowning 
daty, who is negligent of either of the others, 
and it therefore becomes those who seek the 
good of their fellow men, to be watchful over 
all their private relations. 

I have never seen, and never expect to see, @ 
faultless man—one who does all things when 
he shouid and as he should. I am therefore 
never willing, because see the [ bad, to over- 
look the good; or because I am pleased with 
the good, to regard it as an excuse for the bad. 
I think that every sincere, earnest effort to be 


duty, deserves praise. Every neglect, when we 
are satisfied that we have the power of doing 
good, brings with it the blame of our own con- 
science, and always deserves,what it often gets, 
the blame ‘of others. Those who look to the 
highest duties of humanity, the true reformers, 
who glow with the holy fire of universal phi- 
Janthropy, are always marked men, and for 
that as well as other reasons, they should be 
careful not to overlook their obligations to 
themselves, their families, and the society in 
which they live. But haply there may be 
grounds for the charge that they see the mote 
that is in their brother’s eye, and behold not 
the beam which is in their own eye, and the 
influence of their charity may be thereby 
weakened. : 
Such is the ny Mage, that Abijah makes 

inst some of the A Boonies, Free-Soilers, 
‘emperance men, and other reformers; and 
what is quite unfair, as I think, he makes the 
whole body suffer for the short-comings of 
few, I do not pretend to say but what there 
may be,.among so many who are working with 
their whole soul for the good of a great cause, 
some who are censurable for a want of chan- 
ty, or some other neglect of private duty. I 
be glad to see all such more watchful 

“over themselves, and | shall always preach the 
obligation of such watchfulness on every man, 
and in an especial manner on every reformer. 
But are not many of the men who are the 
bid others look at home, like the 
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law, and the tacit submission of good 
often looked upon as right; and % n 
sometimes cease to be criminal, though 
never cease to be wrong. | 
as crime, which carries with it 
ness of guilt; but without that ) 
and therefore without positive crime, 
often do our brother grievous wrong, even 
we think we are doing God service: « 

We who live far from the direct 
Slavery can see the evils that are 
connected with the institution, n 
than those who are educated to 
them as a matter of course, or & 
the Providence of God for which th 
way accountable. Our perception of} 
would make it a crime in us to do 
uphold the institution ; but we have no 
charge the slaveholder with crime, wi 
are sure that he has a like perce 
may, however, fairly acous® 
wrong, and show him the ext¢ 
that he is hourly committing} 
best to arouse his sleeping comme 
slaveholding may become 
him as it would be in ourse et ime 
feel obliged to form plans for 1®)0yerthrow ; 
and, for so doing, no man can rightly blame 
us, however much we may be liable. 0 censure 
for the neglect of other and perhaps more im- 
portant duties, 


































PENNSYLVANIA. 


It will be remembered that @ Mr. Quiggle 
introduced into the Legislature of this State a 
bill to allow slayeholders the right of transit 
through the State with their slaves. This bill 
was drawn in accordance with @ suggestion of 
Gov. Bigler, in his annual message. Mr. Quig- 
gle claims to be a Democrat, and to represent 
a Democratic constituency. His district is com- 
posed of the counties of Clinton, Centre, Ly- 
coming, and Sullivan. In the latter county, a 
Democratic County Convention was recently 
held, the proceedings of which we find in the 
Sullivan County Democrat. We append a res- 
olution unanimously adopted by the Conven- 
tion, together with the remarks of several of 
the speakers : 


“ Resolved, That the Democracy of Sullivan 
county look with disapprobation upon the in- 
troduction of a bill into our Legislature, allow- 
ing slaveholders to bring with them their slaves 
into the State, when business or pleasure calls 
them within the State, as an infringement of 
the spirit of the Compromise measures, as tend- 
ing to keep up endless agitation, and as virtu- 
ally recognising the existence of Slavery upon 
Pennsylvania soil; and that we recommed to 
our Senator and Representatives to vote against 
any such measure. 

“ Mr. Linn said he thought the Compromise 
measures were to be a finality of this odious 
agitation—yet it was eternally obtruded into 
the Halls of Congress and of our State Legis- 
lature, to give members of Congyess an opportu- 
nity to belch windy harangues, and Legislators 
an occasion to gas upon the ‘safety of our 
Union,’ and ring changes forever on ‘ Compro- 
mise’ and ‘ finality” ‘he subject had clogged 
too long .the wheels of legislation, both at 
Washington city and Harrisburg. It was time 
@ stop was put to it. It was time the interests 
of the people were attended to, even if that of 
politicians should suffer. Besides, it was an 
aggressive move on the part of the friends of 
slavery. lt was virtually an attempt to convert 
Pennsylvania into a slave State. Slavery rears 
its grim and ghastly visage, upon all occasions, 
.| to frown upon the extension of the area of free- 
dem, and blight our political policy. The stench 
of ‘sacrifice to this Moloch was torever arising 
in the nostrils of the American people. Her 
priests stand ministering at her altars, and 
devotees come up every day to worship. The 
drilled fuglemen in her service are at the cor- 


course, showing before their several companies 
and platoons the lessons they have been taught. 
We must re-aflirm and adhere to the time-hon- 
ored principles of the Democratic party, ‘ Free 
trade,’ and ‘ Free men.’ 

“Geo. D. Jackson said he was in favor of 
the resolution. The law, if passed by the Legis- 
lature, would in effect make our State a slave 
State. By a pretended residence in Maryland, 
@ man could really hold slaves in this State, 
on a pretence of a visit or of business. It would 
make the southern part of Pennsylvania as 
much a slave State as Maryland now is. He 
was opposed to any such concession. He 
thought the shackles ought to fall, the moment 
a man brought his slave into the State. If the 
law passed, we had better commence tearing 
dowfi Independence Hall. 

“On motion of A. J. Trout, seconded by 
Judge Colley, the resolution passed + unani- 
mously.”” F 


~~. -— 


DEMOCRACY OF SCIENCE.—NO, 26. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


‘* NATUTE BEFORE BOOKS, DRAWING BEFORE 
WRITING,” is a motto extensively adopted in 
schools, and destined soon to become universal. 
It is founded on common sense, and is put in 
operation by enthusiasm, acting on the com- 
bined energies of all young spirits. It requires 
no preparation, to be adopted in any school in 
the world, but the permission of the teacher. If 
all children, before entering school, take lessons, 
with great ardor and success from the book of 
nature, they may surely continue such lessons, 
if aided, if not prevented by their teacher. If the 
ratan is required to prevent drawing exercises 
mm school, such exercises may surely be pur- 
sued, if properly encouraged, . 

A simple request from a teacher to his pupils 
to make collections for a Scnoat Caninet, 
never fails to bring such a collection on the 
next entrance of the pupils into the school- 
room. A teacher only needs to place before 
his pupils an apple, pear, peach, plum; a leaf, 
pitcher, tumbler, cup, inkstand, cube, cone, 
cylinder, prism, his hand, or almost any object 
in nagure or art, requesting them to draw it, to 
secure a beginning in the useful and elegant 
accomplishment of drawing. t : 

Nature and art, thus combined for juvenile 
instruction, are the foundation of the great sys- 
tem of productive education. Such productions 
furnish materials for * ScHorars’ Fares,” and 
scholars’ fairs are the entering wedge to a gen- 
eral and stupendous plan of interchanges in 
works of nature and art. Such interchanges, 
universally extended, would beat swords into 
plowshares, and spears into pruning-hooks. 

Between the “ productive system” and the 
** book system” of education there is a wide 
contrast. . The former is NATURAL, PRACTICAL, 
MORAL ; the latter, artificial, theoretical, sel; 
The one brings into combined and harmonious 
action the hand, eye, judgment, taste, imagina- 
tion, benevolence, conscientiousness, and all the 
higher emotions of the human soul; the other 
exercises little more than the memory. The 
one rouses enthusiasm ; the other begets dread. 
The one calls for the check-rein; the other 
gives constant use to the spur. The former 
stores the mind with princip } f know- 
ledge ; the latter Jumbers the mind with the 
arbitrary signs of knowledge, The one gives 
great skill and taste in the use of language, 
making the ‘structure of sentences one of the 
most delightful exercises; the other requires 
months and years of irksome labor, for repeat- 
ing the rules of grammar. The former inspires 
upils, for doing their most 

to let their “light shine ;” the latter at best onl 
, ipts to obtain light for one’s own mind, 
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of responsibility to others. The natural system 
directs the choice of reading to books on sub- 
stantial science; the mere book system, de- 
stroying a taste for the beauties and wonders 
of nature, leads to the reading of trashy fiction, 
to satisfy and promote an unnatural, sickly 


ey ge 

The moral system tends to lift up the noblest 
energies of the soul to heaven ; the selfish sys- 
tem tends to crush those energies to the earth. 
The one, carried out, would change school- 
houses and dwellings into “ crystal palaces ;”’ 
the other makes demands for houses of refuge 


pon | faster than they can be supplied. The path of 


the one is delightful, constantly placing before 
the traveller a splendid mansion, stored with 
inexhaustible riches ; the path of the other is 
rugged, thorny, and dreary, presenting only 
darkness and gloom, without change, except 
by becoming more dark and gloomy~ The one 
tends to secure the purposes of human exist- 
ence ; the other, to defeat those purposes. 





For the National Era. 
LETTERS ON FRANCE.—NO, 1. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan., 1852. 

My Dear Mapam: A few years ago, an 
event occurred in one of the greatest kingdoms 
of Europe, which astonished the world by its 
suddenness and overwhelming nature, terrified 
despotism, and excited to a pitch of intense en- 
thusiasm the friends of human liberty. There 
were very many who could not find words to 
express their admirntion for a people which 
had consummated with so much moderation 
and heroism the wonder of Revolutions, 

The astonishment of the world was in pro- 
portion to the unexpected nature of the event; 
and the admiration of the friends of liberty in 
porportion to their ignorance of the causes 
which led to what it its enemies denominated 
“the catastrophe.” 

I was among the few who predicted the Rev- 
olution of 1848. I suffered from the ridicule of 
my friends for having pretended to announce 
what to them was an impossible occurrence. I 
foresaw nothing more than was actually com- 
ing—what was clear to any one not prejudiced 
in favor of an existing state of things, or whose 
eyes were not absolutely closed to the future by 
the conviction of the past successors of the 
“Ulysses ” of France. ‘. 

We err generally in our notions as to the na- 
ture of revolutions, and we do not always ob- 
serve with sufficient attention the events which 
precede and occasion them, 

Mere attempts at revolution are but revolts— 
the causes, frequently local. Even Russia has 
attempted many times to be free, yet she still 
lies prostrate under the heel of the Czar. The 
heroic efforts of Poland have availed her noth- 
ing. The more popular and far more enthu- 
siastic struggles of Hungary have equally fail- 
ed. Enlightened Germany, whose mighty heart 
has been palpitating for years with indignation 
at the false promises and mystifications prac- 
ticed upon her by her princ@, is still under the 
rein of despotism. The fervid Italy, whose ca- 
pacious mind and vast energies subdued the 
world; who gave to Europe her knowledge, her 
science, and a love for the arts, and yet directs, 
by unseen channels, its political destinies, lies 
herself politically annihilated, after centuries 
of struggles against combined nations, and in 
spite of numerous efforts at regeneration. 

Do you blame any one of these, because it 
has not pleased the Creator of the world to 
give them the occasion when they might run, 
without efficient obstacle, the bright career of 
Liberty? I expect not. You feel they must 
“tamely” submit. Unhappiiy, they. have no 
other resource! If man’s destinies were in his 
own hands, and depended upon his own ener- 
gies, the earth would never have been despoti- 
calls governed. But the laws which have 
made men dependent upon each other for be. 
neficent purposes, have been used as a means of 
subjection; and perhaps it is not too much to 
say, that had man the power to free himself 


ners of the streets and in places of public con- | from restraint or oppression whenever he desir- 


ed it, he would to this day have remained a 
savage. 

There is a time for all things, for nations 
quite as much as for individuals. When the 
youth approaches manhood, he becomes restless 
to throw off the paternal government; he be- 
gins to feel his own strength. So it is with the 
societies into which the world is divided ; they 
are submissive or rebellious in proportion to the 
power they feel within them for self-control. 

In the middle ages, Italy was a nest of Re- 
publics—restless, impatient of control, “pas- 
sionately fond of liberty,” and consequently in 
perpetual enmity with the freedom-hating Gov- 
ernments of other European nations. By fo- 
menting divisions, by bribery, fraud, and treach- 
ery, the latter have manacled her awhile. 

France has now long felt her power of self- 
government, and her periodical revolutions are 
an evidence of the struggle between the old 
and the new principles. 

These happy United States made a gallant 
strike for freedom, and succeeded in their ef- 
forrts. But through how many risks? The 
Revolution had well nigh been a mere rebel- 
lion. France aiding and sympathizing, the un- 
erring rifle, a difficult and thinly-peopled coun- 
try, and the well-directed energies of a free- 
dom-loving people, triumphed. England, too, 
had her glorious revolution; but worse than 
France, she compromised with her feudal gov- 
ernors for little more than a mess of pottage. 
What she has gained since, has not pen by 
fighting, but by a succession of compromises 
between the middle and upper classes, in which 
each fancied it found advantages; while at 
best, the popular gain has hardly been any- 
thing but a mockery. 

In France, the struggle is more advanced. 
There, the people—the ever-toiling people—in- 
tent on the acquisition of their daily bread, 
have taken advantage of fortune, and made 
themselves a position in the face of the world, 
in spite of the arts and duplicities of the edu- 
cated. 

We must not despise a people because they 
are still enslaved, or have even become re-en- 
slaved. If we should do so, we should have to 
despise every nation on earth, whose existence 
has been long enough to expose it to external 
and internal dangers and trials. 

There is nothing so difficult to accomplish 
as the conquest of Liberty. Hjstory proves 
that in most instancés it is the fruit of acci- 
dent, The famous Athens got rid of her 
Kings, owing to an insignificant circumstance. 
The’world-renowned Rome would probably 
have remained an unknown petty kingdom, 
had not Tarquin played so unseemly a prank. 
And Oh illustrious Brutus! thou hero of school- 
boy politicians! thou mightest have descended 
to thy grave a perfumed old beau, rioting in 
royal favors, had not a moment of passion knit 
thy brows, and planted a stern resolve of ven- 


lfish.| geance (not of liberty) in thine heart! 


Fortunately for Rome, for Athens, and other 
lucky places, Brutuses were men ; and ran ad 
patrician blood ran through their veins, the 
sense of personal danger was stron 
pride of position; and therefore, as history tells 
us, the “ignoble vulgar” was called upon, in 
the name of Liberty, to save the tender skins 
of these patrician cut-throats. : 

* Excuse me, if, in bringing human actions 
down to their true level, I seem to damage his- 
tory. In reality, I only mar the treacherous 
bequties of that romance with which historians 
and book-compilers have filled their volumes. 
Tam anxious to — man as he is, and 
as he has always ; making allowances 
for those trivial differences which langa 
laws, government, religion, and physical con- 
figuration of country, necessarily demand— 
and which differences are never wide enough 
to change the innate nature of the human 
being. 
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ization in Greece, and still more remark. 
fy in Italy, 40 that the whole civilieed world | whole 


anywhere on earth—the advantage, if any, 
lying with the mother nation; to which wo 
must accord also singular advantages for pro- 
ducing an energetic and enterprising race, 
possessing, as it does, a magnificent climate, 
and a owe character of country adapted 
for a military and naval people. 

It may be pre that these races have 
about an equal chance of success in any enter- 
prise or feeling that may become popular. 
And yet how unequal the distribution of fa- 
vors! And how severely are the unfortunate 
prejudged and condemned by us! 

switzerland is comparatively free, yet Po- 
land is enslaved. England has an appearance 
of freedom among her middle class; and yet 
Germany, with all her aspirations, and r 
centuries of struggles, is enslaved. France has 
made a great advance, and founded laws and 
institutions more democratic than any in Eu- 
rope ; be Italy, the laud of republics, the giant 
struggler against the offort of feudal Europe 
and barbarism for a thousand years, is at 
length enslaved. Where and how are these 
destinies to be accounted for ? 

When Switzerland gai 
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Each and all “of these’ 





had learned hulf the 
truth, in escaping from the despotisms of Asia. 

Man was, as ever, struggling for his liberty—the 

liberty to live, the liberty to work, the liberty 

to act for and govern himself. The more per- 

fect the moral government of the individual, 

the stronger the chances for liberty; and 

whichever system, Catholic, Protestant, Ma- 

hometan, or Pagan, moralizes him, and leaves 

him free to act and think, gives him the great- 

est chance of independence. But when grown 

men submit their minds to other men, as when 

they were children, under infidel pretexts of 
superstition, they must expect to make little 

way, and to lose their mental and moral ener-4 
gies. 

Now, Switzerland felt the hand of tyranny, 
and rebelled. So it was with Poland, so with 
England, France, and Germany. Bat a few 
thousand men in Switzerland’s mountain fast- 
nesses could do the work of a hundred thou- 
sand on the plains of Poland, or in other 
open countries. And thus she succeeded in 
gaining and retaining that liberty which others 
as continually lost again. We know how often 
Germany has been deceived in her expecta- 
tions, She was sold in 1815, and in 1848 how 
egregiously frightened and hoodwinked into 
the very despotism she hated ! 

We know how gallantly England won her 
freedom under Cromwell, and how easily she 
resigned it to Charles IL She was sick of civil 
war—like Germany, like France, now-a-days—~ 
and yielded herself blindfold to the silly prom- 
ises of her tyrants, and implicitly gave credit 
to all their calumnies, 

’Twas then, as it is now, a question of the 
pocket and of the stomach. “Can one afford 
to lose so much profit,” or- wages? Can one 
afford to lose so many dinners ? 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Spring Creek, Cass co., Ia., Feb. 20, 1853.— 
The Free Soil measure is gaining ground rap- 
idly. All the people waut in this section of 
country, is light and truth on the question of 
Slavery—the only question that is now agita- 
ting the country. Many of the Whigs have 
voted the Whig ticket for the last time, and 
very many of the old line Democrats have 
voted that ticket for the last time; and instead 
of Cass county giving filty-two for Hale and 
Julian, as it has done, it will give five hundred 
and fifty at the next election. 


Vermont, Ill, Feb. 28, 1853.—lIllinois has 
had the curse of Slavery inflicted on it by its 
enlightened and Christian Legislature, at the 
recent. session. I call it slavery, for I have no 
other name for involuntary services, apart 
from crime. Yes, it has cursed us with slavery, 
notwithstanding many of us left our native 
States and sought the prairies of Illinois as a 
refuge from its withering influences. I think 
I am well enough acquainted with the feelings 
of our people to venture the assertion that 
every well-behaved negro who is sold out to 
pay his fine for coming into our State, will 
make more than one thousand votes in future 
for liberty. The Fugitive Slave Law has made 
more supporters to the cause of freedom than 
any other one thing that has ever been done ; 
and [ believe the Black Law of our State will 
make as many here as the Fugitive Law did. 
These laws have only to be read and under- 
stood by the masses of the people, to be ab- 
horred by them. 
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MARK SUTHERLAND: 


OR, 
POWER AND PRINCIPLE.: 


BY EMMA D. E. N..SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAP. VII. 
Reaction. 
Pray Heaven for firmness thy whole soul to bend 
To this thy purpose—to begin, pursue 
With thoughts all fixed and feelings purely kind ; 
Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And grace to give the praise where all is due. 
Charles Wilcox. 

[t was over. Until this, he had not realized 
his true position. Nay, he did not fully realize 
it now. He sat, as one stunned, in the seat into 
which he had dropped when the door closed 
behind her. Until now, he had been elevated 
by a high enthusiasm in‘his purpose, and sup- 
ported by a firm faith in her sympathy and co- 
operation—a faith the strength of which he 
had not known until it was stricken from him, 
and he was left weaker than a child. 

Why! it really had not seemed so great a 
sacrifice to resign wealth and position with *er 
by his side—with her approving looks and 
smiles and words—with her cordial, affection- 
ate concurrence. And how often the picture 
had glowed before his imagination, as he re- 
called her kindling cheek and kindling eye 
and fervent admiration, while reading with 
him of some heroio deed of self-devotion in an- 
other. And whet he thought of all that earnest 
enthusiasm with himself for its object——for- 
give him, it was no better than a lover’s aspi- 
ration, perhaps; but all his soul took fire at 
the image, and all things seemed easy to do, to 
be, or to suffer, for such an unspeakable joy ! 
That he should be her Curtius, her Bayard, her 
Hampden, Sydney, her hero’ And until now 
he had believed this, and had lived and acted 
under a strange illusion. And if for an instant 
his faith in her had ever been shaken, it was 
merely as the Christian believer's trust is 
shaken, only to strike its roots the deeper after 
the jar, 

But now——oh! this was indeed the bitter- 
ness of death! In the first stunned moment 
after hiv fall from such a height of confidence 
and joy, into such a depth of desolation and 
wretchedness, he could scarcely believe in his 
i tect its hidden 
and bitterest element. And thzs was its bitterest 
element—the ascertained unworthiness of his 
India!—her utter unworthiness! This was the 
weapon that had felled him to the earth. This 
was the fang of the adder, struck in his 
heart, and poisoning all his soul !—with what? 
With distrast!—distrust of her, of hi of 
all men and women! As yet, all this he felt, 
without acknowledging, nay, without iv- 
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him? Asa hero or a fanatic? How had she 
received him in his new aspect? Not as he 
had often fondly previeed—not with a faithful, 
loving clasp strengthening his hands—not with 
a fervent, inspiring imparting courage 
and energy to his soul—not with approval and 
sympathy, and faithful, cordial concurrence, 
confirming his faith—arming him for any -con- 
flict—strengthening him for any sacrifice. Oh! 
no, no; far otherwise. She had heard him 
with repelling hand and averted eye, and scorn . 
and loathing and repulsion, that had left him 
bitterly disappointed, humbled, weakened, pros- 
trated, paralyzed, by self-doubt! 

Was she right? Was he a madman? 

Oh! it were far less agonizing to believe 
himself a weak, deluded fanatic, than her a 
false and shallow egotist! There had been an 
element of worship and of aspiration in his 
love for India. And was this idol a mere dull 
stone, upon which he had broken himself in 
vain? He could not bear to think so. He was 
willing to believe himself a fool or a madman, 
80 that Aer image remained undimmed, unspot- 
ted, unchanged in its shrine—+o that she was 
stil a perfect woman, angel, goddess ! 

, was this not truly so¢ Was her deci- 

m not really just, and-was he not indeed a 
fanatic ? ; 

To believe thie, would end the struggle and 
the agony at once. ‘To-confess this, would re- 
store harmony end happiness to the grievously- 
disturbed family circle, and peace and joy to 
himself and his India! How easy to step down 
from his pedestal of principle, frankly confess 
it to have been a false position, taken in a fit 
of generous, youthful enthusiasm ; to jest over 
it with his friends—friends Rie by that 
step , to call himself Don Quixotte the younger, 
laugh at the matter, and dismiss it to oblivion. 
And then, India! This beautiful, bewildering 
girl would be his own in five days. That vision 
whelmed him in vague, intense delirium. 
Would it be so easy to step from his post, to 
adjure his principles, to silence his conscience 4 
No! Even amid the intoxicating dream of 
his beautiful India’s love, his stern soul an- 
swered, No! 

He knew that he had not taken a false posi- 
tion—the Tempter could not persuade him that 
he had done so. He knew himself to be right. 
He knew that he was not self-deceived. Not 
even now, in this hour of bitter trial, would his 
moral sense be so confused. In his conscience, 
the dividing line between right and wrong was 
too clearly, distinctly, sharply defined, and 
there was no possibility of confusing or mis- 
taking the boundary. And so the mental 
sophistry of the temptation ended. And now 
for the moral conflict. Admitted that his con- 
victions were those of pure rational duty, why 
should he sacrifice so much to them? Did 
others around him doso? Did any one live up to 
his or her high idea of right? On the contrary, 
who did not silence the voice of conscience 
every day of their lives? Who around him was 
not. in their turn and in their way, more or 
less unjust, selfish, rapacious, oppressive, cruel ¢ 
And did they not, the best of them, compound 
for all this, te going to church and confessing 
themselves “lost and ruined sinners,” and re- 
turning with a clean conscience, like a fair 
tablet newly sponged over and prepared to be 
inscribed all over again with the same sins, to 
be effaced in the same manner? Now, wh 
could not he also do his pleasure, enjoy his ill- 
gotten wealth, hold to this world, and secure 
Heaven—all on these easy terms? It was only 
to make a profession. 

It would not do. His heart, it is true, had 
not been touched by the spirit of Christianity, 
et his mind was too clear and right to deceive 
itself so delightfully about this matter. That 
grace of God which hath appeared unto al! 
men, taught him that Christ was not the min- 
ister of sin—not one who gave out patents 
conferring impunity in sinning, and signed with 
his own life-blood—not one who wiped ont, the 
sins of the soul, as men sponge out marks from 
a note-book, to make room for more of the 
same sort of matter—not one to make his own 
righteousness the shield for our wilful. un- 
righteousness. In a word, he felt and knew 
that Christ was not the minister of sin. 

This sorely tried and tempted man had made 
no professions, had used no cant, but he never- 
theless possessed a large portion of natural 
conscientiousness, and he had a frank, light- 
hearted manner of duing right, bordering on 
levity and nonchalance—a manner tending to 
mislead superficial observers into making too 
shallow an estimate of the depth and earnest- 
ness of his convictions and principles. : 
All his family, from the cold-hearted, @ear- 
headed Ciement Sutherland, down to the ar- 
dent and impulsive India, had miscaleulated 
the strength of his character and the firmness 
of his purpose. And hence the comparative 
indifference with which they had hitherto re- 
ceived the communication of his intentions. I 
say comparative indifference ; for though indeed 
the family were much disturbed that he should 
for & moment entertain such purposes as he 
kad revealed, yet none of them had doubted 
that the inftuences which should be brought to 
bear upon him would compel him to abandon 
his project. And thus agitation at this time 
was calmness, perfect haleyon peace. in com- 
parison with the excitement, the confusion, the 
chaos, the tremendous storm of indignation, 
opposition, and persecution, that afterwards 
arose and hurtled aroung him. There are no 
wars so bloody as civil wars: there are no 
feuds so deadly as family feuds; there are no 
enemies so bitter, 80 cruel, so unrelenting, as 
those of our own blood, when they are ene- 
mies! Others may spare, but they will never 
spare! Others may in time become sated with 
vengeance, but theynever! while their victim 
has one faculty of mind left uncrazed, or one 
heartstring unwrung. Others may in time 
be touched by some sense of justice; they 
never! they hold to and defend their cruelty. 
Others may repent, they never. It would seem 
that a fatal thindness of sight and hardness 
of heart fell upon them as a judgment from 
Heaven for their unnatural sin. 

Perhaps you think that the days of mar- 
tyrdom have been passed ever since the stake 
and the fagot went into disrepute; and 
that the spirit of persecution went out with 
the fires of Smithfield. If you do, may you 
never have more reason for thinking otherwise 
than is contained in the simple narrative before 
you. Iam not going to enter minutely into 
the details of all the scenes that followed that 
last interview between Mark and India. I 
have all this time gone around and about the 
subject, fearing er disliking to approach it. It 
is too—too revolting! In real life, evil malig- 
nant passion is not really the gracefal and 
dignified and all but too fascinating thing that 
we see it represented upon the @; for in- 
stance, in the toga and buskins of Brutus and 
Cassius, or the train and plumes of Bianca 
Fazio. Nor has it a stately, measured gait, a 
sonorous utterance, or a d gesture. Ii is 
a humiliating fact, but it is a fact, that it looks 
and behaves very much more like an excited 
Terry or Judy at a fair. It shakes its fists, and 
strides, and vociferates, and chokes, and stut- 
ters. Fierce anger, hatred, and vengeance, 
are of no rank. They show just os hideous, 
revolting, and ar,in the prince or princess, 
Sede tat cane peasant, And all hie has 
been su by the recollection of the man- 
ner in which Mark Sutherland was treated by 
the high-born /adies and gentlemen of his fam- 
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He had made one more attempt to obtain an- 





interview with India, by addressing to 
nor sane This note was returned, with the 
seal undisturbed, and with an insulting menace 
to the effect that any communication ‘address- 
ed by Mr. Mark Sutherland to Miss‘Sutherland . 
must be preceded by a complete and final re- 
nunciation of his present pu before it 
could be received by her. Fall of bitterness, 
he wrote to her again, and concluded his note 
thus: : 
“I know now, India; | know you" per- 
fectly. I aphben worship:you. Alas! there 





is nothing in you to worship, or even to 
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as you never loved me before. You wrong 

pe ing yourself away. You take from 

me mine own. There is a voice in your heart 

that assures you of this. But you 

voice. You outrage Nature—but beware! 

sure that that Nature is a dread and 
Nemesis waits upon her Y 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1853. _ 


“The foll named are authorized 
= «cps Ro met Eteiptte, New York, and 
mn: 
Witiam Alcorn, Ne. 826 Lombard street, Phila. 


William Harned, No. 48 Beekman street, N. York. 
@. W. Light, No. 3 Gornhill, Boston. 




















“Marx Suraertanv.”—We are still able 
to supply subscribers with the paper from the 
commencement of this story. Persons desiring 
to begin with the story will please state the 
fact in ordering the paper. 





({G> Subseribers who do not file the Era 
will confer a favor by remailing Nos. 314 and 
315 to this office. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


We have been compelled, for want of room, 
to suspend several new advertisements lately 
received, but will give them a place as soon as 
we can make room for them. We devote but 
three columns to advertisements, and are there- 
fore not always able to insert all received; but 
endeavor to do so as speedily as possible, and 
in the rotation in which they are receiveds... 

Our terms for advertising are ten cénts a line 
for the first insertion; and five cents a line for 
each subsequent insertion. 





THE PRESENT DUTY. 


A friend, writing to us from the West, is in- 
censed against the Fugitive Law, and thinks 
that, if it be constitutional, we ought to seek 
an amendment of the Constitution. “No alter- 
‘ native,” he says, “short of a revision of the 
Constitution, should in my judgment be thought 
of. Let the people call a Convention to amend 
the Constitution, and let the next Presidential 
election and all the elections turn on this ques- 
tion alone.’ He adds— 

“This miscalled Compromise outrages our 

own Declaration of Independence—all our 
boasts of liberty—our open treaty for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade—the law of nations 
and the law of God. Many, I know, are of 
this opinion ; the late Presidential election af- 
forded no adequate test of the extent of this 
feeling. There was no preparation in this vi- 
cinity for the election. When I went to the 
polls to deposit my vote for Hale, I could not, 
without considerable delay and search, find a 
list of the electors. It had not been published 
in our paper. We had no hope of electing our 
candidate. Many did not vote at all. They 
took no interest in the candidates, and remained 
at home.” 
. Our friend will remember the story of Naa- 
man—how he became a leper, visited the 
prophet Elisha in grand pomp, expecting him to 
propose for his cure some great work, and how 
mortified he was when directed merely to go 
and bathe seven times in the river Jordan. “ Are 
not Arbana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel?” He left 
in a great rage. But his servants came near 
and expostulated: “If the prophet had bid thee 
do some great thing, wouldst thou not have 
done it? How much rather, then, when he 
saith unto thee, Wash and be clean ?” 

Our correspondent seems to think that the 
People, if “bid” to do some great thing, such 
as to hold a National Convention and reform 


the Constitution, would do it ;.but, as to voting 


for Hale. that is too trifling an operation ! 


Suppose we first attend to the duty that lies 
If we elect a Free Democratic 
President, we shall need no amendment of the 
Constitution ; and we certainly cannot amend 
No 
Convention for amending the Constitution can 
be held, unless by the consent of three-fourths 
of the States, and no amendment be adopted 
without the consent of the same number; but 
a bare majority of the votes in the Electoral 
College is sufficient for the election of a Presi- 
ay Let us try to accomplish the easier task 


at our door. 


the Constitution, if we cannot do that. 


Why were not electoral tickets circulated at 
the polls where our correspondent voted? Why 
Why should 
#onscientious voters have been deterred from 

voting, by the impression that they could not 


was there “no preparation?” 


elect their candidate? Why did so many fee 
indifferent about the election? From Anti 


Slavery voters too careless or indifferent to vote 


for the Presidential candidate of the Free De 


mocracy, little could be hoped in a struggle 


still less promising than were his prospects. 


It seems to us that there was inexcusable re- 
missness on the part of many Anti-Slavery 
In 
Massachusetts, for txample, they gave Hale 
twenty-eight thousand votes, and, in a few days 


voters at the last Presidential election. 


after, Mann thirty-five thousand—an increase o 
seven thousand. Where were the seven thou 


sand men who cast these votes, on the 2d ot | ored people are held in one section of the Union 
November? At home, of course. They did 
not think it worth while to go to the polls, be- 
cause they knew they could not elect their can- 
Suppose all had acted in the same 
way, not a vote would have been recorded for 
Freedom throughout the whole country. Is a 


didate ! 


political organization to be built up in thi 


way? How isa palace to be reared, unless 
you first lay the foundation? Everything has 
a beginning, and it is in the beginning that the 
demand for energetic action and self-devotion 
is most imperative. Had thirty-five thousand 
voters recorded their names for Hale, Mann 
would have received forty thousand. Had every 
man who approved of the principles of the 
Pittsburgh Platform, and repudiated those of 
the Baltimore Platforms, and who believed that 
the Government would be no less safe for the 
general interests of the country, and safer for 


the cause of Human Rights, in the hands o 


Hale than in those of Scott or Pierce, voted for 
the former, his chances for an election would 
have been as good as those of either. True 


men, conscientious men, consistent men, de 


termined to give effect to their principles in 
the Government of the country, should be: 
ashamed to determine their acts by a cal- 
culation of chances: their plain duty is to 
vote for their principles, no matter though 
there be no prospect of immediate success ; for 


unless they do so, they have no right to expect 


success at any time. | Fay! 


‘The total nuimber of votes cast at the last 
‘Presidential election was less than three mil- 
lions. The number of free white voters over 
twenty-one years,in 1850, was 4,800,000; in 
it must have been near 5,000,000. De- 
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The Democrats of New York 
seem determined to subject their associates, 
once called Barnburners, to new humiliation. 
Not satisfied with the silence of the latter, or 
even with their general assent to the Compro- 
mise and Fugitive Slave Law, they demand 
specific and emphatic approbation. 

In the Assembly of New York, Mr. D, B. 
Taylor, acting in their behalf, lately submitted 
resolutions endorsing the Inaugural of General 
Pierce, especially that portion of it relating to 
the Compromise and to Anti-Slavery Agitation. 
The Albany Atlas, (Barnburner,) referring to 
them, said— 

“ We trust that the recognition of the Demo- 
cratic doctrines of the message, and of the po- 
sition of the President in regard to national 
and internal affairs, will be frank, full, and ex- 
plicit. A scant, reluctant, and partial appro- 
val would not represent either the sentiment 
of the Democracy of the State, or of the Peo- 
ple, generally ; and the subject should be ap- 
proached by the representatives in a spirit 
worthy of them and of this great State.” 

This certainly was saying a great deal for 
a paper which in 1848 kept standing at the 
head of its columns the following resolutions, 
designed to indicate its settled principles and 
Pe Re d, That the of Thomas Jof 
abe. ve at t Vis0.0 as Jof- 
ferson to prohibit the existence of slavery, after 
1800, in all the Territories of the United 
States, Southern and Northern, &c., clearly 
shows that it was the settled policy of the na- 
tion not to extend, nationalize, or encourage, 
but to limit, localize, and discourage slavery ; 
and to this policy, which never should have 
been departed from, the Government ought to 


“ Resolved, That there must be no more com- 

promises made with slavery ; and, if made, they 

must be repealed.” 

On Tuesday, the 15th instant, Mr. Gale, in 

behalf of the Liberal Democrats, moved a sub- 

stitute for Mr. Taylor’s resolutions, not singling 

out the Compromise portion of the Inaugural 

for special admiration, but endorsing the whole 

“in its entirety.’ We suppose this was “the 

frank, full, and explisit recognition of the 

position of the President in regard to national 

and internal affairs,’ recorded by the Aélas. 

One would think this enough to satisfy any 

moderate Hunker, but “rule or ruin” is the 

maxim of the Compromise Democracy. The 

Compromise is the idol which it has set up, 

and at the sound of the trumpet every man 

must fall down and worship, or be cast into the 

fiery furnace. 

Tokens of general assent and respect are 
not accepted—absolute prostration is the thing 
required—your Liberal Democrat must not 

only kneel in the dirt, but he must “ eat dirt.” 
\The Argus and its clique scorn the lip-wor- 
ship of Mr. Gale, and his friends ; his resolu- 
tions are denounced as insincere and unmean- 
ing ; the demand is, for a specific endorsement 
of the Compromise and Fugitive Law by those 
who declared, four years ago, not only against 
all Compromise, but for the repeal of any Com- 
promise that might be made. 

Well—the politicians of New York have 
their own way of fighting; but, as a distant 
looker on, with pleasant recollections of many 
of the Liberal Democrats of that State, and 
much sympathy with them, even now, how we 
should rejoice to see them boldly confronting 
the Hunkers, meeting with a flat negative 
every proposition to endorse the Compromise, 
steadily refusing to disclaim or ignore their 
principles on the Slavery Question, and coura- 
geously affirming that true Democracy is ne- 
cessarily “and eternally irreconcilable with 
Human Slavery! Are they not capable of 
such a position ? 





UNCLE TOM ABROAD. 


“Uncle Tom has done us a world of mis- 
chief abroad,” writes the foreign correspond- 
ent of some Hunker journal, and straightway 
our injured patriots quote the remark as con- 
clusive proof of the pernicious character and 
consequences of the book. We do not accept 
such testimony, because there is nothing in the 
work itself calculated to do harm to American 
character or institutions, and because we can 
see no indications in any quarter that our 
country has fallen in the estimation of the peo- 
ple of the Old World. 

Southern Slavery, a local and exceptional 
system, is the subject of Mrs. Stowe’s volume. 
1 It is not represented as a National institution, 
-| bat as existing under State authority, and only 
in a portion of the Union. The institutions of 
-| the country are nowhere assailed, nor can any 
inference to their discredit be drawn from the 
work. 

Intelligent foreigners by this time have a tol- 
erably clear idea of the relative powers of our 
Federal Government and State Governments , 
they know that the former can exercise only 
delegated powers, and that the power to abolish 
f| Slavery in the States, is not among these. They 
- | know that, while two and a half millions of col- 


in degrading bondage, more than twenty mil- 
lions of white citizens are enjoying the rich 
benefits of such. free institutions as exist no- 
where else on the face of the earth. They 
know that, if some of the States of this Union 
exhihit in its worst form the principle of Des- 
8} potiam, the United States, as a whole, exhibit 
in its best form the principle of Democracy ; 
and they will find nothing in Mrs. Stowe’s book 
to discourage the confident hope that the De. 
mocracy of the whole will triumph at last 
over the Despotism of a part. - 

Nor can we see indications in any quarter 
that the book has actually injured us in the 
judgment of mankind. It has arraigned Sla- 
very at the bar of the world, and vividly ex- 
posed to its gaze and abhorrence the malig- 
nant principle and hateful working of Despot- 
ism, under every form. It is a deadly blow at 
f| Tyranny, whether in the guise of political or 
personal Slavery, the oppression of the South- 
ern Slaveholder, or that of the European Des- 
pot; everywhere it must quicken and exalt the 
-| popular sentiment in favor of Human Rights; 
and wherever this sentiment is active, there 
will prevail a deep sympathy with our free 
institutions. At no time has the press of Eng- 
land and Europe spoken with more respect of 
this country, with more admiration of its 
growth and power, than since the publication 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin—a fact which clearly 
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Te ssihing sepecclions if ecodemlliidk in 
‘their style of comment; they betray no ne- 


tional animosity or jealousy, no disposition to 
disparage the institutions of our country, or 
to bring our political system into disrepute, by 
making an unfair use of the Anti-Slavery sen- 
timent. Their tone id respectful and fraternal. 
‘Those who are so sensitive on the point of 
national character, would do well to expend 
their indignation where it is really deserved— 
upon a system which, in gross violation of the 
immortal principles proclaimed in- our Decla- 
ration of Independence, degrades two millions 
and a half human beings to the level of the 
beast ; upon the advocates of the divine right 
of Slavery ; upon the Northern Swiss who are 
willing, for the sake of some petty preferment, 
to prostitute the Federal Government to its 
base uses; upon that dastardly Prejudice, 
which in its hatred of the colored man bru- 
tally outrages every principle of Democracy 
and Christianity; upon that class of politi- 
cians which encourages brawls in our National 
Legislature, indulges in ridiculous vauntings of 
our country’s greatness, and in mean appeals 
to popular passion and vanity, and fosters 
@ rapacious and licentious spirit among the 
People. 

These are the men and these are the vices 
that dishonor the nation, and dim the lustre 
of its great example. 


——— 


For the National Fra. 


LINES 

SUGGESTED BY READING A LATE STATE PAPER, 

WHEREIN THE HIGHER LAW 16 INVOKED TO 

SUSTAIN THE LOWER ONE, 

A pious magistrate! sound his praise throughout 

Tho wondering churches. Who shall henceforth 
doubt 

That the long-wished Millennium draweth nigh ? 

Sin in high places has become devout, 

Tithes mint, goos painful-faced, and prays its lie 

Straight up to Heaven, and calls it piety! 


The pirate, watching from his bloody deck 

The weltering galleon, heavy with the gold 

Of Acapulco, holding death in check 

While prayers are said, brows crossed, and beads 
are told— 

The robber, kneeling where the wayside cross 

On dark Abruzzo tells of life’s dread loss 

From his own carbine, glancing still abroad 

For some new victim, offering thanks to God !— 

Rome, listening at her altars to the cry 

Of midnight Murder, while her hounds of hell 

Scour France, from baptized cannon and holy bell 

And thousand-throated priesthood, loud and high, 

Pealing Te Deums to the shuddering sky, 

“Thanks to the Lord who giveth Victory!” 

What proye these, but that crime was ne’er so black 

As ghostly cheer and pious thanks to lack ? 

Satan is modest. At Heaven’s door he lays 

His evil offspring, and, in scriptural phrase 

And saintly posture, gives to God the praise 

And honor of the monstrous progeny. 

What marvel, then, in our own time to see 

His eld devices smoothly acted o’er— 

Official piety, locking fast the door 

Of Hope against three million souls of men— 

Brothers, God’s children, Christ’s redeemed—and then 

With uprolled eyeballs and on bended knee, 

Whining a prayer for help to hide the key ! 

J. G. W. 


NEW MEXICO Ixy THE INDIAN MARAUDERS. 


When General Kearny, at the head of the 
United States troops destined for the conquest 
of New Mexico, during the late war, reached 
the frontier town of that Province, he drew up 
his troops in the great square, and, mounting 
with his staff to the flat roof of one of the 
houses, thus addressed the inhabitants: 

“ Mr. Alcalde, and People of New Mexico: I 
have come among you by order of my Govern- 
ment, to take ion of your country, and 
extend over it the laws of the United States. I 
absolve you from all allegiance to the Mexican 
Government. From that Government you have 
never received protection. The Apaches and 
the Navajos come down’ from the mountains 
and carry off your sheep, and even your women, 
whenever they please. My Government will 
correct all this. My Government will protect 
you in your persons and property.” 

Such was the promise made by Gen. Kearny 
at Las Vegas. The same was repeated at Santa 
Fe, and other towns of the conquered territory. 
The promise was unquestionably made in good 
faith, and there is little doubt that a belief that 
it would be fully redeemed by the American 
Government went far to reconcile the people of 
New Mexico to the new order of things. 

How far our Government has endeavored to 
fulfill its promise, thus solemnly made, we are 
not prepared to say. That it has not succeed- 
ed in doing so, is unfortunately but too mani- 
fest. 

In the documents accompanying the Presi- 
dent’s message, of last session of Congress, the 
correspondence of the Governor and Indian 
Agent of New Mexico with the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, is particularly noteworthy, 
disclosing, as it does, a state of things in that 
Territory which can find a parallel only in the 
condition of the Scottish lowlands and English 
border, when subject to the forays of moss- 
troopes and highland freebooters and cattle- 
stealers. Under date of 2d month 2d, 1851, 
Governor Calhoun writes that the Navajo In- 
dians had been unusually active in their depre- 
dations. Early in the last month they had 
robbed the pueblo of Isletto ; on the 15th they 
had attacked the little town of Corvales, only 
seven miles from the large village of Albu- 
querque, killed one man, wounded two others, 
and carried one off a captive, together with all 
the cattle which could be found. Ten days 
later, they swept along the road between San 
Miguel and Santa Fe, killing three shepherds 
and driving off large flocks of sheep. In an- 
other direction the Utahs had made a success- 
ful foray upon a settlement on the St. Charles. 
In short, the Governor says that the Apaches 
and Navajoes, taking advantage of the moder- 
ate weather, had roamed through the Terri- 
tory in all directions. He gives what he calls 
an spproximate estimate of the losses of stock 
in the two counties of Santa Ara and Berna- 
dilla, without including a large amount of stock 
which was lost by the Government, from 1846 
to 1850, inclusive : 


Years. Sheep. Horses. Mules. Cows. 
1846 - 14,248 167 149 80 
1847. - 24,832 307 217 210 
1848 - 28,502 137 167 271 
1849 - 24,754 260 137 522 
1850 - 58,399 22 91 151 


The above table he affirms to be but a fair 
specimen of the losses in other parts of the 
Territory. Accompanying the letter of Gov- 
ernor Calhoun, are letters from New Mexican 
officials. Prefect Sarracino of Paparito de- 
tails the particulars of the inroads of the Na- 
vajos during the year 1850. He complains 
that the United States troops stationed at Ci- 
poletta, after a single day’s march in pursuit 
of the savages, turned back, and left. the own- 
ers of the stolen stock to contend with the en- 
emy, with a loss of six wounded ; that # second 
time the Navajos made a swoop down upon 
some flocks and herds near Ciboletta; that 


next day, leaving the Navajos to carry off the 
plunder at their leisure. Finally, on the third 


of 5,000 sheep, the apr anal agin indy 
strong representation 0 matter, obtained 
ing the trail very distinct, on account of the 
fallof snow, gave up the pursuit, and turned 





the troops were ordered out, but returned the | 


foray, by which the Navajos obtained upwards | 
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troops were wild, and that no assistance could 
be afforded. He then raised a volunteer for 
pursued the and took from them thei 


mules, and 11 oxen. Twenty-eight prisoners 
were also taken. Six of his men were killed, 
and sevén missing. 

Alcalde Pivo complains to the Prefect Luna 
that a detachment of United States troops, who 
accompanied him in pursuit of the Apaches, 
refused to travel more than five leagues per 
day, or even to march at all, unless they could 
be assurel of abundance of water. Their 
conduct, he says, exposed him to great danger, 
and defeated the object of the expedition. 
“Suffice it to say,” he concludes, “it lacked 
but little that I should “go to the devil in com- 
pany with the Americans.” 

Subsequent despatches from Governor Cal- 
houn, up to the latter part of 1851, give in- 
formation of thirteen distinct attacks of In- 
dians‘tpon different settlements and pasturing 
grounds of the Territory. Several persons 
were killed, others made captive, and large 
flocks of sheep, and many cows, horses, and 
mules, carried off to the Navajo and Apache 
country. 

In short, judging from the whole tenor of 
Governor Calhoun’s despatches, it would seem 
that a eattle-owker in New Mexico held his 
ranche and pif herds, to say nothing of his 
life and liberty, by as frail a tenure as the low- 
land farmers did their dwellings and estates in 
16 pa jays of the Freebooters and Reevers 
whose.condition Walter Scott 
Phically indicated in the language 
he aser™)es to one of the sufferers: 

“They burned our little lonely tower, 

The fiond receive their souls therefor, 

It had not been burned for a year or more!” 
The depredators do not appear to have been 
wantonly cruei in their dealings with the un- 
fortunate dwellers in the valley of the Rio 
Grande; they seem to epjoy the excitement of 
their dashing and dangerous forays, quite as 
much as the booty which they acquire. The 
chiefs of the Nayajos and Apaches are quite 
as intelligent, brave, and chivalrous, as the 
Frasers and Rob Roys of a century ago in 
Scotland ; and their people, if judiciously dealt 
with by our Government, and instructed in the 
arts, and introduced to the comforts of civili- 
zation, as the reward of industry, might be 
made a respectable portion of the inhabitants 
of the Territory—equal in all respects to the 
Christian Pueblos, or even the Mexicans of 
Spanish blood. 

It will readily be admitted that, under the 
state of things which we have described, no 
progress in agriculture or in the comforts and 
luxuries of civilization could be expected on the 
part of the people of New Mexico. Whatever 
may be the resources of the country, or the 
natural capabilities of its inhabitants, a con- 
stant exposure to attack and plunder is not 
likely to develop the one, or encourage and 
stimulate the other, to any considerable exer- 
tion beyond a mere provision for present neces- 
sities. 

Since the date of the correspondence we have 
quoted, affairs in the Territory have taken a 
more favorable turn; the Indians are compar- 
atively quiet, and the people are beginning to 
accommodate themselves to their new political 
responsibilities and duties. A letter of a re- 
cent date, from an intelligent resident at San- 
ta Fe, alludes to the depressed condition of 
trade and agriculture, and pertinently inquires 
how it could be otherwise: 





“Isolated as we are, says the writer, sur- 
rounded on every hand by savages who contin- 
ually menace our trade, having no great outlet 
for what we might produce, and consequently 
no stimulus for industry and enterprise, and 


apparently but little cared for by the General 
overnment, how could we be prosperous ? 


“New Mexico is jeered and flouted in the 
States, for her indolence and misthrift. There 
is just about as much humanity and good sense 
in such jeers as there would be in binding a 
man hand and foot, putting him out of the 
reach of food, and then taunting him for stary- 
ing to death. 

“T honestly believe that New Mexico con- 
tains within herself elements of greatness, 
munificence,'and comfort, in which she would 
have few if any rivals, had she any means of 
developing her latent resources. But what are 
the richest boons of nature to one who cannot 
use them? Give us the great Pacific railroad 
through New Mexico, and she would in a few 
years show those who deride her a spectacle 
that would shame and silence them. 

“Our new Governor, William Carr Lane, is 
well es and generally, perhaps I might 
say universally, esteemed. He is a man of great 
urbanity of manner, fine personal appearance, 
and declares his unalterable determingtion to 
know no patty, subserve no interest, but that 
of the whole people of New Mexico. Should 
he Be faithful to these pledges, I anticipate 
much good from his Administration. 

“The fever of national politics gets very 
much cooled down when it strikes our moun- 
tain breezes, though at times its local type has 
been somewhat violent. One question mainly 
enlists our attention in the national strife, and 
that is, ‘ How will the victors bear themselves 
toward New Mexico?’ ” 


Letters addressed to the Commissioner of 
Patents, from intelligent inhabitants of New 
Mexico, natives as well as Americans from the 
States, confirm the above representation. As 
& wine-growing country, it has scarcely its 
equal, and the wines of El Paso are already 
celebrated. Its mineral resources are not yet 
developed to any great extent. The new sil- 
ver ming near El Paso is attracting much at- 
tention, and is reported to be of great richness. 
The gold mines of Tuerto have long been work- 
ed in a careless way by the natives, but their 
yield is said to be little more than fifty cents 
per day for the laborers. 

In short, from all that we can learn, we are 
satisfied that with due care and protection 
from the General Government, Ney Mexico 
will become ere long a valuable member of 
the Union; and we cannot but suspect that one 
great reason for its disparagement in certain 
quarters isthe belief that negro slavery is nei- 
ther adapted to its industrial wants nor to the 
feelings and habits of its people. J. G. W. 





* PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following petition against Slavery, by 
the citizens of Elk county, was recently present- 
ed in the Senate of Pennsylvania. The coun- 
ty of Elk is largely Democratic. The petition 
breathes the right spirit : 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of 9,2 

resentatives of Pennsylvania in General As- 
'y met. 

The undersigned inhabitants of Elk county 

ly show: That they are alarmed and 

grieved by the report that a bill has been in- 

troduced for. the action of honorable 


your 

having for its object the introduction of 
chattel slavery into Pennsylvania, by authori- 
zing the all 


and 
ves 
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entire stock of 5,000 sheep, 150 horses and |: 





th ) pray your ‘bon- 
orable bodies, that those acts which the voice 
of the civilized world condemn as atrocious, and 
our laws denounce as piracy, and punish 


with death, if committed on the coast of BaRBA- 
Rous AFrrica, may not be approved and legal- 
ized by the descendants and successors of Penn 
and Franklin, of Morris and Wilson, of Wool- 
man and Benezet. 2 

That the magnificent public thoroughfares 
which we have constructed for, and dedicated 
to, the uses of a legitimate and God-approving 
commerce, may not be prostitated to the pur- 
poses of a nefarious traffic in human flesh. 
That our sympathies may not be shocked or 
the “public peace” disturbed by the exhibition 
of slave-coffles and man and of drivers 
and whips, and that our children be spared 
rio familiarity with such demoralizing spec- 

8, 

And they especially and earnestly pray your 
honorable bodies to edeh every attempt of the 
slave power to implicate the people of our State 
in the crimes of slayery or the slave trade, and 
to refuse the enactment of any law for the 
keeping, holding, or driving of slaves in or 
through the limits of our Commonwealth. 

[Signed by 125 citizens.] 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Works or Joun Apams. Vol. VII. By his 
Grandson, Charles F. Adams. Boston: Little, 
Browh, & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury» 

The seventh volume of this exceedingly valu- 
able work contains the official letters, messages, 
and public papers of Mr. Adams, from the year 
1777 to 1782. The editor has been guided in 
his selection of these papers by a reference to 
the magnitude of the events described, to the 
manner in which they are treated, to the influ- 
ence exercised upon them, directly or indirect- 
ly, by the writer, and to the effect upon his pc. 
sition. “To Mr. Adams,” it is remarked, 
“these mementoes are most important, as de- 
veloping the substantial unity of his system of 
polity, from first to last—a feature which has 
not been hitherto pointed out so clearly as jus- 
tice to him would seem to demand.” ; 
The publication sheds much light upon the 
movements and motives of prominent actors in 
the Revolution. . 


A Digest oF THE Laws, Customs, MANNERS, AND 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE ANCIENT AND MopERN 
Nations. By Thomas Dew, late Professor in the 
College of William and Mary, New York: D. Ap- 


pleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


We learn from the preface, that the great 
body of this work is from the pen of the late 
Professor Dew, of William and Mary College, 
Virginia, and was prepared originally in the 
form of lectures. It appears to be a very use- 
ful historical compendium, not a chronological 
record, but a careful digest of the laws, institu- 
tions, and customs, of ancient and modern na- 
tions. We observe that portions of it are some- 
what colored by the writer’s peculiar notions 
on the subject of slavery, but the general util- 
ity of the work is not impaired. Much labor 
and thought have evidently been expended up- 
on it. 


Tue ILLustRATED Macazine or Art. New York: 
Alexander Montgomery, Stringer & Townsend, 
Dewitt & Davenport. 

We have received two numbers of this new 
Magazine. It is published monthly, each num- 
ber containing about sixty-eight large pages, 
double columns, well printed, and abounding in 
illustrations, at 25 cents a number, or $3 a 
year. It is designed to be a Magazine of Art. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY. 
York: Leonard Scott & Go. 
Maury, Washington, D. C. 
The London Quarterly contains a very lib- 

eral review of the Life and Letters of Judge 
Story. The spirit of the article, so full of good 
will to this country and its institutions, finely 
illustrates the change that has taken place since 
the time when the British reviewers made it 
their business to ridicule and disparage every- 
thing American. 

The other articles of the Review are entitled, 
Vauxhall Factory Schools ; Indian Administra- 
tion; Meteors; Aerolites; Shooting Stars ; Clois- 
ter Life of Charles V ; Montalembert on Catho- 
lic Interests ; the British Museum ; Memoirs of 
Wordsworth ; the Budget, and its results. 


January,” 1853. New 
For sale by Taylor & 


Tue Epinsureu Review. January, 1853. Pub- 
lished and for sale as above. 

The articles of special interest at the present 
time, in this number, are, A Dissertation on the 
Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome, 
under Commodus and Alexander Severus; a 
Review of the recent discussions respecting 


the progress of the Hungarian Revolution. 


Tue Nortu Britisn Review. February, 1853. 
Published and for sale as above. 

This has a more attractive table of contents 
than any of its cotemporaries this month. We 
have time now metely to glance at it. Con- 
tents: The Prospects of France and the Dan- 
gers of England : Scottish Philosophy ; Sunday 
in the Nineteenth Century ; European Naviga- 
tors in Early Times; Litton on the Church ; 
Progressive Aspect of Literature—recent es- 
says; The Universe and its Laws; The Govern- 
ment of the East India Company ; The Legal 
Profession and the County Courts. 


Licut AND SuHape; or, the Young Artist. A Tale. 
By Anna Harriet Drury, author of “ Friends and 
Fortune,” &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. For 
sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D.C. 

This is a good, homely story, portraying the 
progress of an honest, upright nature, from ob- 
scurity and poverty to fame and position. 
Neither condition is pitched in a very high key, 
nor does the hero encounter, during his transi- 
tion from one to the other, any of those over- 
whelming difficulties with which heroes gener- 
ally are afflicted. The plot and incidents are 
natural, even to commonplaceness, almost, but 
the style of treatment is gentle and delicate, 
and many of the lights and shades are drawn 
with an exceedingly nice refinement. * 
ANNIE Grayson; or, Life in Washington. By Mrs. 

N. P. Lasselle. Washington: H. Lasselle. 

This purports to be a series of scenes truth- 
fully transcribing the generel course of real 
life in Washington. The author’s endeavor 
throughout has been to impress upon such 
youthful minds as may come in contact with 


sincerity of 


book gives evidence of an earnest 
. 


Knicx-Knacxs. By Louis Gaylord Clark. New 
York: D. Appleton &Co. For sale by R. Farn- 
ham, Washington, D. C. 

One of the ablest, readiest, spiciest editors of 
the day, is Louis Gaylord Clark. His mind is 








» Paul and his Mission; and an examination of 


Eneuisu Irems; or, Microscopic Views of England 
- and Englishmen. By Matt. ¥. Ward. New York: 
* D, Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, 


Washington, D. C. 

In the “English ” sense this isa clever, and 
in the American a smart. book. From “ title- 
pagé to colophon” a running fire is kept up at 
the unprotected joints and fissures of the armor 
of British institutions, beginning with the Eng- 
lish assumption of superiority in all things, 
passing to the sixpenny tax upon visiters to 
.Westminster Abbey, thence to rural scenery, 
&c., and closing with a grand discharge upon 
heraldry. The author is a man of good parts: 
sharp wit and keen perceptions, a mind fluent 
with thoughts, and a pen equally fluent with 
words ; but, in view of the books of Dickens, 
Marryatt, &c. upon America, it seems to us 
too much like a mere retaliating operation to 
be exactly in accordance with our notion of 
good taste. * 

A Winter 1n Mapeira, anp a SuMMER IN SPAIN 
AND Frorence. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 
This pleasant work has passed to its fifth 

edition. It was written during the winter of 

’42 and spring and summer of 743, though not 

published till ’50, and then only to satisfy 

friends and stop private applications for infor- 
mation regarding the localities described. The 
style is clear and succinct, yet easy and even 
elegant at times, and here and there one is sur- 
prised by quite a poetic outburst of description. 
“ Surprised,” we say, for one involuntarily 
opens the book, thinking of the author as the 
distinguished statesman, yersed in the wily in- 
trigues of political life, rather than the supple- 
fancied tourist, noting with appreciative eye 
the phenomena of nature or the glories of art. 

The book does not “drag” anywhere, which is 

saying much for a book of travels in these 

days, and there is much yaluable information 

upon various subjects introduced. * 





New Music.—We are indebted to T. S. 
Berry & Co., New York, for several pieces of 
rich music for the piano, got up in a very fin- 
ished style. Among them, Sontag Scottisch, 
La Pluie de Perles, Young Folks at Home, 
Phelim Mavourneen, The Burial of De. Soto, 
&e. Gould & Co, Philadelphia, are a part of 
the same firm, which is among the first estab- 
lishments of the country in the music line. 





For the National Era. 
FREEDOM'S APOSTLES. 


The son of Japhet—so the fable runs— 

Essayed to imitate Jove’s stalwart sons; 

Made comely statues of old Nilus’ slime, 

And gave to them the consciousness of Time. 
Prometheus thus incurred the ruthless ire 

Of Jove, of gods and men the king and sire, 

Who bound him to the rock ;—there doomed to see 
The rolling waters’ free immensity ; 

Condemned to live, while vultures gnawed upon 
The breast from which no pang could wring a groan ; 
Th his dire helplessness a helper came, 

And gave to both a world-enduring fame. 


So, xow, the man who would his brethren free, 

Is fettered on the shore of Freedom's sea; 

While ruthless vultures of a fallen race 

Assail the foe whom, else, they dare not face. 

For him shall come the all-unfettering Truth ; 

And, nerved in manhood with the wrongs of youth, 
O’er earth’s poor bondmen shall he lift the rod, 
And Ethiopia stretch her hands to God! 





COLONIZATION IN ‘AE SENATE. 


While the Naval Appropriation Bill was 
under consideration in the Senate, during the 
last hour of the session, Mr. Miller, of New Jer- 
sey offered the following amendment: 

“For equipment, maintenance, and supply 
of an expedition for the exploration of the in- 
terior of Africa, eastward of Liberia, and the 
ascertaining of the resources of that region, and 
for the colonization of the free blacks of the 
wg e abe rags 339s 108, dip: 

This gave rise to considerable debate, in 
which Mr. Pratt, of Maryland, declaimed in the 
usual style about getting rid of the free color- 


ed people. 

Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, suggested to Mr. 
Miller to strike out that part of the resolution 
relating to colonization. 

Mr. Chase, we are pleased to see, uttered a 
worthy protest against the scheme of expatria- 
tion. He said— 

“JT see no objection to this amendment, Mr. 
President, so far as it contemplates the employ- 
ment of a portion of our naval force in the ex- 
ploration of Africa. I should not object even 
to the organization of a party of officers and 
civilians for the purpose of ascertaining the re- 
sources of that continent, and opening new ave- 
nue of commerce with its inhabitants. It is 
but recently that an expedition has been or- 
ganized by this Government to visit the shores 
of Japan, with the purpose of opening, if possi- 
ble, that vast country to American commerce. 
Africa, in a commercial point of view, is of 
more importance than Japan. The honorable 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Miller] has 
stated strongly, but not too strongly, the value 
of its commerce. In what he has said on that 
head I fully concur. 

“But, sir, | object with emphasis to that fea- 
ture of this amendment which contemplates the 
expatriation, or ‘getting rid’—to use the lan- 
guage of the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. 
Pratt]—of any portion of our population. Not 
that | object to colonization ; that is quite an- 
other matter. Let every one who ¢ 
whether white or black, leave our shores and 
seek, under ouree auspices, happier homes in 
other lands. But let no man, native or natu- 
ralized, guiltless of offence, be driven from his 
country. Compulsory expatriation of any class 
is an offence against civilization, and incom- 
patible with justice. 

“Let all classes of our population, of what- 
ever complexion and of whatever origin, be 
dealt with upon the simple principles of right, 
of justice, of humanity. Give every man a 
fair and equal chance upon the arena of hu- 
man effort, and, my word for it, you will do 
more for civilization, more for the improvement 
of all classes, more for the prosperity and pro- 
gress of the whole country, than can be accom- 
plished by any scheme of expatriation. 

“I know there is no time now to debate this 
subject. I have risen merely to enter my dis- 
tinct and decided protest against ‘getting rid’ 
by expatriation of any portion of our people. 
No such scheme can be reconciled with the sim- 
plest dictates of humanity and justice, and to 
disregard these is criminal folly in legislation 
or in administration. 

“If the Senator from New Jersey is willing 
to modify his amendment according to the sug- 
— of the Senator from Tennessee, by stri- 

ing out that part relating to colonization, I 
have no Objection to voting for it.” 


Mr. Miller accepted the modification pro- 
posed by Mr. Bell, and the yeas and nays being 
ordered, the amendment was lost—yeas 21, 
nays 21. 





“T did think of asking you a few questions, 
about who made or preserves and appoints the 


bounds of nations ; but you do not seem to like 
religious hints, Some ‘of your readers think 
that the Almighty only has a right to give 
North or South America, or any other part of 
the syn whom he pleases. The poor, 
blind, imbecile beings who are suffered to in- 
habit it for a very short period, take too mach 
4 themselves when they assume the attitude 
dictators to the King Eternal. He will give 
the kingdoms of this world to whom He pleases. 
Past instances of His humbling proud monare 
and Republics appear to be now disregarded. 
When once His wrath begins to burn, wo’s me 
for all vaunting orators and éditors.” 
We do not dislike “religious hints,” for 
believe in religious obligation. 
As to the questions of our ; 
Man proposes, and God disposes ; but that God 
is no reason Why man should not pro- 
pose. A man deviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps. Is it wrong for a man to 
devise his way? Nations and individuals are 


we 





‘Tl pbound to acknowledge the absolute supremacy 


sxe sate 


| avowed only b 





ee, 
— 


of the All Wise, but they are bound also to act 
from the light they have. The fact that there 
is an overruling Providence, unerring in its ay. 
rangements, cannot relieve us from the respon. 
sibility of determining and acting for ourselyes, 





AN APPROACHING CRISIS IN THE AFF args op 
CALIFORNIA. 


Slavery still continues the struggle for a foo. 
hold on the Pacific. It would extend its empire 
from ocean to ocean, 80 as to secure for itself 
whatever territorial acquisitions may he hoy,. 
after made on our Southern border. Hitheri, 
its advocates in California have worked stea)),. 
ily, cloaking their design, as we haye often 
said, under a demand merely for a revision op 
the Constitution ; but they are growing bolder, 
as the time for decisive action approach, 
They now announce that their object is the jj 
vision of the State ; and this move, if BUCCEssfi, 
they are confident will secure their ulterior q, 
sign. Territorial Goverument for Southern 
California, and land and labor monopol 
would follow, as things of course. , 

We regret to see, by late arrivals from y,, 
Francisco, that the Senate has agreed to 4 9. 
port, recommending an appropriation of 
$100,000 to defray the expenses of a gta, 
Convention on the subject. It was to be acteq 
upon in the Assembly, which, it was fearej 
would concur in the measnre. 

As throwing additional light upon tho state 
of things in the new State, we publish the {i). 
lowing extract of a letter from a highly intelli. 
gent gentleman in San Francisco, dated Janu. 
vaty 31, to a friend in this city : 

“With regard to the old parties, they are 
both corrupt, hopelessly corrupt. Both are 
controlled by the pro-slavery spirit. By the 
connivance of the leaders, the South has 4 
large majority in both branches of our Legis. 
lature. The favorite project of the South is 
to divide the State, knowing that the southern 
part must fall back under a Territorial Goy. 
ernment. While thus situated, they will fill it 
with slaves, and when they adopt a State Con. 
stitution, that instrument must protect the in- 
stitution. This is known to the leaders of both 
parties, yet neither would suffer their candi- 
dates to be interrogated on the subject of a di- 
vision of the State, previous to the election 
The consequence is, we have in the lower 
branch of the Legislature 33 members from 
the south (of the ‘clothes line,’) and 22 from 
the north, true native Californians, who favor 
a division of the State, and of the others] have 
not yet learned their former residence. You 
will have seen the Governor’s recommendation 
of amendments of the Constitution. 

In the election of Speaker, the chivalry tri. 
umphed. The subject of amending the Consti- 
tution was referred to a committee of thirteen, 
appointed by the Speaker. Of that committee, 
twelve are from the South. A bill providing 
for a Convention was introduced at an early 
day. It was referred to the Judiciary Commit. 
tee. In the Senate, the subject was referred to 
a select commitcee of five. That committee 
has made three reports—one in favor of a Con- 
vention, one against, and one silent on the sub- 
ject. 

“ One of the reasons urged in favor of a Con- 
vention is, the division of the State. This is 
the first time that this object has been openly 
avowed in anything like an official or author- 
tative form. On the contrary, it has been 
openly denied by the leaders of the party, and 
a few indiscreet hot-heads. 
Now that the object is avowed by authority, 
we have less to fear, as we shall have a better 
chance to contend with them. All we want 
now is an independent press, to meet them 
But while they admit they desire a division of 
the State, they deny that they wish to intro- 
duce slavery. By this they will deceive many 
and while we have presses that will oppose a 
division of the State, we have none, that I know 
of, certainly, that will use this argument as it 
might and should be used. 

“ The disposal of the public lands, in large 
quantities, to be worked by slaves—or, failing 
in this, by coolies, is another favorite scheme 
of the Pro-Slavery party. Their whole system 
of policy is summed up in thé swe 

tian to 08e, and 
of land and of ip igtasires calculated to defeat 
them, would furnish a broad platform ; and 
the party that will boldly take its stand upon 
it, will gain and forever hold the ascendency 
in California. Neither party, at present, dare 
take it. I have hope that a division will occur 
in the Democratic party, that will drive a por- 
tion of the party to take it. It will be the 
larger portion, and it will receive many ac- 
cessions from the Whig party. If we can but 
get the old parties fairly broken up, and get 
the lines distinctly drawn, we shall scarcely 
have need for a Free Soil party. Our work 
would be done under the name of Anti-Mo- 
nopoly. If this cannot be accomplished, then 
I know of nothing else that can save the State 
from slavery but the organization of a Free 
Soil party, and the refusal of Congress to ad- 
mit a slave State, carved out of California ter- 
ritory. Can we rely with confidence on Con 
gress to do so? : 

“In considering this subject. you will bear 
in mind that California is not the only part of 
the Pacific coast that is to be protected from 
the encroachments of slavery. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that the authgrity of 
the United States is yet to extend farther south. 
Let it be her mission to ameliorate, not to ag 
gravate, the condition of the people over whom 
she bears sway. The resistance to slavery 00 
this coast must come from California. With 
California for her ally, the Congress of the 
United States will not be able to resist her 
allurements. And California will be either 00 
ally or an enemy. She cannot remain neutral 
long. 

“Our monopolists have got up 4 scheme ( 
ask Congress to devote to the State all the 
public lands within it. This would make # 
splendid corruption fund, after she shall havé 
squandered what we have already got. Give 
them to actual settlers in limited quantities, 
but not to the State.” 





(>> “I ask you, as a physician, whether the 
publication of works from such gifted writers 
as Mrs. Southworth and Grace Greenwood 
portraying the marriage of cousins, and giving 
countenance to such crimes, are not doing mis 
chief? I need not tell you that the deteriors- 
tion of the race is the necessary consequence of 
such marriages.” 

That is true ; but we are not aware that the 
writers named above have given countenanc? 
to such marriages. Certainly such has 00 
been their intention.—Ed. Era. 

A Distincuisuep Convert.—From declar® 
tions heretofore made, it has been eupposed 
that Gen. Cass thought the Constitution of the 
United States was a law high enough for him. 
The subjoined extract from a speech lately 
made by him in the Senate, indicates that th? 
General finds in the Christian religion » “his! 
er law” as the bond of republicanism, and the 
cement of free institutions: 

“Independent of its connection with — 
destiny hereafter, [ believe the fate of Repth! 
can Government is indissolubly bound up 
the faith of the Christian religion, and thst ° 
people who repeal ite holy faith will find hes 
selves the slaves of their own evil passions 
of arbitrary power.” : 


EXECUTION OF A WHITE MAN FOR KILLING 4 
SLAVE. 





Some time since we saw a brief paragrep! 
in a Southern paper, announcing the execu” 
of 6 white man in South Carolina for killin ® 
slave. 

Being rather incredulous, as we had =. 
heard of such an instance, a letter was 
dressed to @ gentleman in South Carli” 
for the purpose of verifying or correcting 
statement: From the reply received, we are 
P mitt ed to the following extrac e 

“I intae 3 heard some of the partion 
‘of the man who was executed for killing “4 
slave in Barnellsville, Marlboro’ District. 
was between forty and fifty years of 98° 
six children, was a bad neighbor, 


killed the mother of the slave for whose = 
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Free Democracy are sustained like the presses 
of other papers, by their subscriptions and ad- 
vertisements ; and, if (hey “look sleek and well 
fed,” as one of these jo arnals spitefully remarks, 
it is because they are industrious and enter- 
prising, and the friends of the cause they ad- 
vocate are beginning to understand the value 
of a free press. 

We, advise those fault-finders who are 80 
scandalized at the success of the press of the 
Free Democracy, to emulate the virtues, instead 
of envying the rewards, of honest people. 


Madiais ht her to. so that she might 
a le ey 

anslated by - ne 

printed in c 
Diffusion of the Christian Doo. 
ich it is said that Pur, 
the worship of Images are ridiculous inven-. 
tions— 


“Considering that what has been said by 
the defence on the subject of liberty of con- 
tolerance is foreign to the 
the first is not attacked 
when citizens are called to answer for their ex- 
ternal acts, and that the second is 

violated, when one preserves 
danger of seduction and 


was executed, and who was eight years 
d chained the little girl to his horse 
and whipped her severely, although 
die till ten days after the punish- 
d rather you publish the particu- 
an not, for his execution reflects credit 
He died, expecting re- 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS. 
Collectors.—Charles H. Peaslee, Boston and 
oa Mass.; J. Adair, Oregon; A.C. 
m . Oregon. 
deena 9 W. Dunbar, at Milwaukie, 
at Portland, Oregon ; P. 


understand the 
such as the Bible 


upog the community. 
‘eve or pardon to the last moment.” 

ad to be able to record these facts, 
and hope that the time may come in South Caro- 
Jina when such an act of justice shall seem to 
he a thing of course, rather than @ matter for 
special gratulation. . 


G. wart, at Paci! 


ecience and of rel and Charlestown, Mass. : 
question, seeing L. P. Waldo, of Connectiout, Commissioner 
of Pensiona, vice James E. Heath, removed. 

h Lane, Governor of O 

tevens, of Mass., 


of Washington. 
dian Affairs in that Territory. 
J. W. Nesmith, of 


instead of bein 


abandonment of her religion— ~ 
“The Count declares that the crime of im- 
piety has been committed by the Madiais in 
proselytism—and it condemns 
Francesco Madiai to fifty months’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor, and Rosa Madiai to forty- 
five months’ imprisonment, and to a fine of 300 
livres—and at the expiration of their punish- 
ment to three years.surveillance by the Police.” 


regon. 
Governor of the Terri- 


Superintendent of In- 








From the New York Evening Post. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


It is fair to say that a railway to connect the 
Mississippi valley with the Pagific ocean has 


For the National Era. 


Secretary of Oregon. 
Not where the organ tones are loudly pealing 
Through the cathedral aisles or arches dim ; 
Nor when upon the ear is softly stealing 
The low, sweet cadence of the evening hymn ; 
Nor where the sound of pompous prayer ascendeth, 
And hundred voices echo it again ; 
Nor where the knee in solemn mockery bendeth, 
And careless lips pronounce the loud amen; 
Nor where the sacramental cup, o’erflowing, 
Presents a symbol of the Saviour’s blood— 
But in the heart, in pure affection glowing, 
Is the true altar of the living God; 
There hath he reared his own most holy shrine, 
And consecrated it with love divine. 


gon.. 

J.C. Hays, of California, Surveyor General 
of the public lands in that State. 
B, F. Hailett, Attorney of the United States 
for the district of Massachusetts. 
B. F. Harding, of Oregon, Assistant Attorney 
of the United States for the district of Oregon. 
ry M. Bishop, Assistant Treasurer of the 
oston, in the State of Mas- 


a large sum of money, $150,000, for the pur- 
xploring the country for the best route, 
and invested the President with power to select 
proper persons to make such explorations, and 
report their result early in the session of the 
next Congress. 
We do not propose at present to discuss the 
magnificence of this enterpr 
ance to the commercial and industrial interests 
of the world, for we have time and again given 
our humble testimony upon both these points. 
We simply wish to record a brief but accurate 
history of the passage of the first law by the 
American Congress looking to the construction 
of a work which is destined, not only from its 
utility, but its stupendous magnitude, to sink 
all the memorable achievements of oriental 
despotisms into comparative obscurit 
he time will come, i 
rived, when the world will be curious to know 
through whose agency and by what instru- 
mentality the Pacific Railroad was initiated. 
We purpose briefly to stake out the lines for 
the future historian, that neither more nor less: 
than justice may be done to those who have 
participated in the deliberations which promise 
such momentous results. 
Early in the last session of the last Con 
Senator Gwin prepared a bill, which he intro- 
duced without the sanction of any committee, 
and asked to have it made a special order for 
a certain day. After some debate, it was laid 
upon the table, and another bill, making pro- 
vision for an emigrant route, was made the 
special order, to which Mr. Gwin gave notice 
that he should move his bill as an amendment. 
By this arrangement, Mr. Gwin’s bill was re- 
moved from the consideration of the Commit- 
oads and Canals, consisting of Messrs. 
Bright of Indiana, Douglas of [}linois, Chase of 
Ohio, Adams of Mississippi, and Spruance of 
It is doing the parties interested in 
ill from this committee 
#9 injustice, to say that they did not wish it to 
be under the gontrol of a committee, a majori- 
ty of which was izom the Northwest. The 
whole struggle of the session wag to secure a 
Southern route. 
When the Emigrant Route bill came up, 
Mr. Gwin moved his bill as a substitute, and it 
was accepted as such. Mr: Chase then moved 
ent, the effect of which was to strike 
out the half-dozen branch roads provided for in 
rovide for a single road, 
with an eastern terminus on the Missouri riv- 
Several days’ debate followed. 
Pending this amendment of Mr. Chase, a 
select committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. Rusk of Texas, Gwin of California, 
Dodge of Iowa, Davis of Massachusetts, and an- 
other not now recollected, to which was refer- 
red a bill and @ memorial relating to the rail- 
road, for the purpose of giving jurisdiction over 
The committee reporied a pill 
roviding for a single road, to be constructed 
y & corporation, aided by a grant of alternate 
sections to the quantity of about fifteen millions 
of acres, and by the advance of twenty millions 
of dollars in Government bonds. 
migation of all questions relating to the route, 
rgct for construction, and the 
organization of the association of 
were left to the President. 
This bill encountered strenuous opposition 
from the start. An amendment was moved by 
Mr, Brodhead, requiring the survey of a single 
youte. This amendment was modified, on the 
motion of Mr. Chase, so. as to require surveys 
and explorations of such routes as the Presi- 
dent might think the publie interest requixad, 
by Government engineers, and others employed 
for the purpose, and to provide for concert of 
action between the Government employees and 
the engineers of private companies, and for the 
roposals for construction, to be 
gtess gi the next session. This 
é bili, agior a severe 





For the National Era. 
DEPENDENCE—BY LIZZIE LINN. 


My Dear Doctor: I have just laid down 
ur paper of the 17th instant—number 324. 
state the date and number, so that any of 
your readers who have overlooked the tale on 
the first page, entitled “De 
made One Woman Meanly Penurious,” may 
r, and read one of the most 
truthful, admirable tales I have ever read. And 
I beg condyetors of the press, whose hearts are 
thy, to give this tale a wide 
igzie Linn I beg to make my 
most grateful acknowledgments. 
are few who have not known wives like Mrs. 
Dean, degraded by their husbands’ meanness, 
and made to wear a character which they ab- 
hor, only because they cannot consent to say 
what they feel in their inmost hearts, “ My 
husband 1s a mean, miserly man, and no one 
feels this so deeply and hates meanness so intense- 


nor its import- United States, at 
Sidney Webster, of New Hampshire, Secre- 
to the President to sign patent: 
‘ommissioner for 
oundary line between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexipo. 

T. 8, Fay, of New York, Minister resident of 
the United States in Switzerland, 
h Clay, of Pa., Envoy Extaordi- 
inister Plenipotentiary of the U. 
States to the Republic of Peru. 


dence; or, What 


Livonia, Mich., March 6, 1853. recover the pa 


FREE COLORED POPULATION OF VIRGINIA. 


The Examiner, of Richmond, Virginia, is in- 
dignant at the weakness of the Legislators of 
that State. For several years, it says, ‘they 
have come downgo Richmond, fully determin- 
ed to adopt measures for the expulsion of the 
free negroes ; but “their propositions have all 
ended in the committee rooms.” 

“The esti, inane of the place—the 

i thern ne 

Posen Ar oan than all, the real went of a 
desire to do general good—the lack of a public 
apirit, of something to lift them above gam- 
bling in Jocal roads, and above the fears of in- 
dividual abuse and unpleasant notoriety—these 
causes have effectually undermined their con- 
victions, their observgtions, and their deliber- 
ate determination.” 

The Examiner, does not seem to recognige any 
such thing a8 justice or humanity among these 
legislators. In ite judgment, they are controlled 
by the lowest considerations—they would be 
eruel and oppressive, if they were not selfish 


Tue Senate pooceeded yesterday, in pursu- 
ance of an order adopted the day before, to the 
election of its officers for the Thirty-third Con- 
gress. Mr. Asbury Dickins, the old and faith- 
ful Secretary, was re-elected without serious 
opposition—receiving 37 votes ont of 42. 

For the office of Sergeant-at-Arms the vote 
was as follows: 





I hope this graphic, truthful picture may be 
e eyes of many a man who 
forces his wife into a false position by his penu- 
riousness, that he may be ashamed of himself, 
and, like Mr. Dean, relent while he may, and 
not break the heart of hig wife, and at the 
grave remember his cruelty, a 

If it were possible to fix the finger of scorn 
upon such men, the world would be far hap- 
pier than it is; but, alas! there is no vice so 
much commerded as money-making, and none 
who stand so high as the man who, making 
money, keeps it. 


held up before 


Mr. McNair was according 
Isaac Holland was re-elected Doorkeeper 
without apposition —Natjonal Intelligencer of 


Aupuevus Feccu, of Mic 
Thompson, of Virginia, and 
bell, of Illinois, to be Commissisners, under the 
aet of Congress approved March 3d, 1851, to 
ascertain and settle the privat land claims in 
California, vice John L. Heln, of Kentucky, 
hose nomination was pot 
enate, and Hiland Hall, o 
Harry J. Thompson, of Alabama, remoyed. 


ompson Camp- 


at: rere Sr aa 


withdrawing Gwin’s TURKEY—THE DIFFICULTY WiTH AUSTRIA. ted on by the 
Now, we suppose that they are unable to 
find a sufficient reason for tearing from their 
native soil some fifty-three thousand helpless 
human beings, and banishing them to Africas, 
for no crime but that of being free’ They 
revolt at such an act of diabolism, and choose 
rather to suffer a little inconvenience than out- 
vage all right and all humanity. We cannot 
but think their own conscience has something 
to do with their forbearance. 

This clamor against the free people of color 
of Virginia is absolutely igggtional. Few of 
them are great criminals—many of them are 
laborers, and in some sections labor is pot 89 
abundant that they can easily be dispensed 
with—and their numerical force is so small 
that their presence can excite no real alarm. 
in 1790 they numbered about 13,000 ; in 1800, 
20,000; in 1810, 30,000; in 1820, 36,000; in 
4840, 50,000; in 1850, only 53,000—an increase 
of but three thousand in ten years; and yet; 
from the tone of the Examiner, one would infer 
that of late years their expulsion had become 
absolutely necessary to the safety of the State ! 
But, in urging this megenre, the Examiner 
proaches an idea which implies something like 





ConsTANTINoPLE, Feb. 6, 1853. 


The several grievances between Austria and 
Turkey have been at length summed up and 
presented to the Porte, in a manner calculated 
to command her attention. 
Westerburg, a Lieutenant Field-Marshal, ar- 
rived the other day from Trieste, in a special 
steamer, and at once demanded an audience 
with the Sultan. He then presented a note 
from the Euperor of Austri 
which are to the following effect : 
ror complains that large ar- 
assembled near the Aus- 
trian frontier, without due notice having been 
given to that Government ; also, that the expe- 
dition against Montenegro has assumed the 
character of a religious war. 
categorical explanation of the object and ex- 
tent of these armaments. 

' 2. Since it is known that many Hungarian 
refugees gre employed in this arm 
whom enjoy high rank, he demands 
dangerous characters be at once removed and 
put under surveillance. 

“3. That his demands concerning Kleck and 
Sutorina should be at once conceded. 

“4, That the numerous complaints and de- 
mands of Austrian subjects should be taken 
into consideration withoyt delay, with § view 
to a speedy adjustment of their claims.’ 

To this note is added a list of the several 
claims of Austrian sabjects against the Porte. 

It may be added, that the tone of this note 
is more than stern—it is insolent ; and we are 
given to understand that the General is in- 
structed jo wait gight days for an answer to 
he mdést important part of 
the note is that referring to the territories of 
Kleck and Sutorina. These are the only points 
of land where the Turkish territory of Herze- 
gowina touches the Adriatic. 
of Ragusa ceded these two places to the Turks, 
‘in order to be protected to the north and south 
of their frontiers from their neighbors, the Ve- 
netians. Since that time, the Turks have never 
attempted to profit by this cession of territory, 
but have suffered all the exports and imports 
of Herzegowina, Bosnia, and part of Servia, to 
pass through Austrian ports, paying, of course, 
the customs duties. The Turks now 
to open ports at these places, which plan would 
inflict a heavy blow on Dalmatia. From her 
seaports Austria draws all her su 
imperial and commercial navy, an 
from that coast man all her ships. 

If Turkey establishes seaports on the above- 
named territories, the whole of the commerce 
of this part of Turkey, which now pays toll, 
enriching Austrian cities, would be diverted to 
those Turkish ports where free trade will haye 
the ascendgncy. British commerce also will 
pour by this route into the large and fjourish- 
ing provinces of Bosnia and Herzegowina, and 
be smuggled over the Austrian frontier. 
tria makes a decided stand against any foreign 
er Turkish yessels approaching these territo- 
ries, and no vessel can sq agproagh 
sailing through Austrian wate 
Austria admits, we believe, all Euro- 
pean nations <o navigate her waters; moreover, 
Austrian vessels navigate the waters of the Ot- 
toman Empire; but here an exception is made, 
to the disadvantage of Turkey. 

At the present moment we believe nothing 
more is known concerning the question, nor 
have the other Powers declared themselves on 
owever, make no 
azar to back” Aus- 





We are happy to learn that 3arnabas Bates, 
the missionary of cheap postag, who has been 
oston for some weeks 
past, is convalescent, and has been pronounced 
out of immediate danger by his 
trust that General Pierce will 
employment for our venerable friend, in the 
ublic seryice, for no more faithful officer can 
e found among al] the hordethat are beset- 
ting him at Washington, ang scarcely any as 
capable or as deserving. 


Gon, Leiningen lying seriously ill in 


Gwin’s bill, and to a, the contents of 


maments have 





We recently received a letter propounding 
inquiries, to which the following, from a West- 
ern paper, furnishes answers: 

House or RepresentaTIVEs, 


He demands a 


Your letter, mking inquiries 
about Oregon, I have duly reeived, and now 


1. The law granting land tosettlers expires 
on the 1st of December, 1853. 

2. A man with a family is entitled to 320 

acres of land, one-half of which is to go to his 
If a single man, but 164 acres. 
3. The introduction of Aftcans, bond or 
that jtee negroes may 
@ person giving bond 
in the sum of $500, with securiy that the per- 
son shall not become a county tharge or other 
charge on the public. 

This information I obtained from Gen. Lane, 
the delegate from that Territory. 

Joun S. Puevps. 
fokn L. Kline, Esq., Qseolq, Ma. 


froe, is prohibited, exce 
be i teodeoed upon 


“We speak,” it says, ‘of the real free negro, 
the free negro of fact, as distin 
the classification of the law. b 
of this subjeet, the only difficulty of this 


10x, arises from the circumstance that the 
treats sua rauKs Wit Proe 


number of persons who are not negroes at all. 
The industry and comparative respectability of 
ersons whe @re half whi 
as a conclusive agewer to all the truths [ 
which the public voice utters eoncerning the 
It has ever begn our 
opinion that the negro laws of Virginia should 
be made. to meet the circumstances of these 
people. It does not do so now, A half white— 
aman of only one-fourth of his blood derived 
from the negro origin—is no more a negro thap 
he isa white. The legal fiction which treats 
him asa negro is absurd. It has no founda- 
Hence it is an eternal obstacle in 
the way of all salatary arrangement of this 
bad subject; and it can only 
by recognising the unchangegDle fact that the 
negro and the mulatto are different creatures. 
The codes of many Southern States already do 
60, and our own free negro legislation must 
conform to the truth, or continue to be imbe- 
cile. The half negro and the three-fourths 
white are much more intelligent and energetic, 
has tastes, prejudices, and ideas and habits 
_ Gltogether different from those of his blaek pro- 
geffitors. He makes a worse slave but a better 
freedman, and about towns and cities frequent- 
ty earns a respectable livelihood. But no der 
ductions drawn from such sources are ‘“pplica- 
ble to the case of the genuine free negroes.” 

If we understand this theory, the mulattoes, 
and those three-fourths white, are capable of 
exercising the rights of freemen, capable of 
progress—therefore kindred with whites, and 
the laws should recognise this fact. Should 
the theory be carried out, provision would be 
made for their ultimate investiture with all the 
rights of freemen. 


But the Examiner insiste that the law 
Cught to recognise the unchangeable fact 
that the negroes and mulattoes are different 
‘reatures. The law cannot recognise such “a 
fact” as « unchangeable,” for the plain reason 
that it is not unchangeable. The negro, by 
“malgamation, is continually passing into the 
Class of mixed blacks, and in process of time 
may entirely disappear in the mulatto, who, 
“cording to the Examiner, should be placed 
®n the road to enfranchisement. Is. this opin- 
‘on of the Examiner becoming prevalent? If 
80, does not the fact throw some light upon the 
Views of Southern men as to the final solution 


this ultimatum. 


A gentleman in New_York State writes— 

“T need not say to you thatwe owe much to 
the Era as the advocate of righteous politics, 
and as a reliable source of informotion on the 
subject of human rights. I cannot say as much 
as Mr. Roberts, of Lockport,as the result of 
the election just held, but fully agree with him 
as to the means to accom 
and books, may be pub 
but unless they are bought, circulated, and 
read, they will do but little . 

We raised a small fun 
some documents from the Committee at Wash- 
.ington, and gave them a goo¢ circulation, and 
h their silent’'influene tore away 104 
om the old parties, outof 454 cast in our 
town, and our proportion of 950 given in the 
county of about 100,000 votes cast for John P. 
Hale. At our town election, just held, 422 
votes were polled, as follows: Whig 161, Free 
Democracy 132, Hunker or Pierce Democrats 
128. On reading attentively the proceedings 
of Congress, and seeing the general tone of the 
organs of the Hunker Whigs and Hunker Dem- 
ocrats, and now of the ifiaugural ‘address of 
President Pierce, how humiliating the thought 
that the energies of the National Government 
are mainly directed to the single 
guarding the enslavement of three millions of 
its inhabitants. How unlike the Declaration of 
Independence ! 
America! ! how art thou fallen.” 


amendment failed, and 
struggle, failed also. 
Mr. Gwin then o 


free negro population. 


ered the same amendment, 
further modified by Mr. Chase, so as to provide 
for the division of the egploring force into ag 
arties as there were routes to be suryey- 
requiring that the reports of explora- 
tion shon}d be laid before Con 
session, by the first Monday of February.’ The 
amendment, as offered by 
out of order, because it did not come from a 
standing committee. 

Mr. Chase then took his amendment, and 
having consulted the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, and obtained their sanction, offered 
it himself; gnd, after a protracted contest and 
serious danger of defegt by amendments which 
would themselves have been r 
agreed to by a vote of 31 to 17. 
in the House, under a misapprehension, the 
valuable provisions permitting engineers of pri- 
vate companies to act in concert with those of 
the Government, and requirin 
of War to receive proposals for construction, 
were stricken out; but the main features of the 
amendment are now law, and will doubtess 
constitute the legislative initiative of the great- 
est work of modern times. 

Without designing to make any invidious 
discriminations, it is but just to Senator Chase 
to say, that upon the record it appears that 
more is due to his tact and discernment in of- 
fering the amendment which passed, in the 
proper way and at the proper time, than to any 
other person; and he, if any one, is entitled to 
a principal share of the credit which belongs 
to the last Congress for an a: 
will be the means of not on 
diting the construction of the Pacific railroad, 
but of commencing it in a safe and judicious 
it now remains for the President to dis- 
on him by this law, 


lish &. Papers, tracts, 
shed by the million ; 
ess at the next 


ast fall, and got 
r. Gwin, was ruled 


nD enemies 


ejected, it was 


Oh, America! 





. Massacnusetts.—The delegates just chosen 
to the Constitutional Convention of the Old 
State are politically classified as follows : 
higs 149, Free Democrats 90, Democrats 
135, Coalition 34. No choice 18. 

The Democrats and Free Democrats (or Free- 
Soilers) were nearly all elected by a coalition 
of the two parties or win 
ty-four who are Coalitionists “pure and sim- 
ple”—that is, they cannot be classified as be- 
g to either wing, but both together. 
give the names of some of the men of 
note elected by each party, viz 
s.—George N. Briggs, 
hoate, William Appleton, Wm. Schou- 
ér, Peleg Sprague. oa tS: 

Free Democrats—Charles Allen, Charles 
Sumner, Henry Wilson, E. L. 


Walker, John B. 


secret of the intention of the 
tria in her claims; nor would it be easy to 
suppose that the latter would have adopted so 
menacing and audacious a tone without a pre- 
vious assurance of su 
and encroaching neig 
all events, is of the gravest nature. 


propriation which 


y materially expe- ; as were the thir- 


rt from her despotic 
charge the duty impoged The question, at 


and we have no doubt he will discharge it 


TEs haye passed Home- 
e Southern States, (seorgia 
exempts twenty acres, not exceeding in value 
$350 ; Florida exempts forty acres, not exceed- 
ing in yalue $400 ; Alabam 
house and lot in town, $309 ; 
dred acres, $500 ; California, (the land of gold,) 
$500 ; South Carolina, forty acres, $500. 


SevenTern 5S 


If so, by February next we shall have sur- stead lave.” Of t 


veys of every route which is at all feasible, and 
the means of determining which is to be pre- 
ferred. 


ia La arle, F. W. Bird, en 
SENTENCE OF THE MADIAI. exas, two hun- ley, Alexander De Witt, 
The following Judicial Sentence of Francesco 
iai, embodying a statement of 
the offenee (or offences) whereof they were 
found guilty, is translated for the Tribune from 
the Univers, a leading Catholic journal, issu 
We believe its acc 
will not be disputed : 
“Considering that the 


Democrats.—N. P. Banks, jr.. J.8.C. Knowl- 
ton, Benj. F. Butler, Robert Rantoul, Marcus 
Morton, George Hood, Richard Frothingham, 
jr., Henry Bishop. 





Centre, Guilford co., N.C., March 8, 1853.— 
Free-@oilism is gaining ground in this State, 
owing, no doubt, to the di 
Out of 84 votes g 


UNNECESSARY ANXIETY. 


Some of our contemporaries continue to feel 
Snxious about the income of the Eva. They 
are distressed lest prosperity should i 
virtue. They even insiauate a doubt whether 
an Anti-Slavery press has a right to make mon- ; 
ey. The enormous profits of Bennett’s Herald 
r Greeley’s Tribune do not disturb them at 
all; nor does the vast patronage bestowed by 
the Government from time to time upon the 
party presses at Washington provoke the slight- 
*st comment ; but the prosperity and independ- 
*ace of a journal devoted to the eause of Free- 
dom, is a thing not to be tolerated. They will 
have it, that its first duty is to keep itself poor, 

‘pending all its income in paying slavehold- 

‘rs for their slaves. What! an A 
r possess a homestead, own the house he 
"es in, keep his own horse and carriage, eat | 
Coast beef and potatoes, wear broadcloth and | 
leather!—Horrible! He is a 
ce he isa 
Philanthropy of the country 
“right to the good. things of 
cheats, or robs, or 


aceful mohbery of 
ven at opr election 
precinct last fall, Hale received 32; and we in- 
tend to give a Free Soil vote in 1856 that will 
iell. “The reason why the vote was so small 

was owing to our not getting up an eleetor 
ticket in time ; and havin : 
here, we could not get printed tickets. 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The steamer Uncle Sam arrived at New 
York at 1 o'clock 
inwall, whence 8 
ringing 100 passeng 

cle. She alto reports nearly $4,600,000 of 
gold dust on the way to New Yorkin the steam- 


san. Ie Cd 
ak Uncle Sam brings dates from San Fran- 
cisco to February 
The mining in 
most cheering character, new 
ily made, and the minere re 


to Australia had nearly ceased. 
The grain crops were very forward, and 
steamer California, 


nal laws, agreeing 
f the most illustrious 
lytism as a crime pun- 


“Considering that Francesco and Rosa Ma- 
iai, born and brought up in the Catholic re- 
igion, have, within the last four or five years, 
been induced to adandon it, and embrace the 

on which they call Evangelical— 


urists, recognise e sailed on the , 
ishable by the oigtl a trammelled press ers, and over $310,000 in 





; 





New Hampsutre.—tThis is the result, in 
brief: Congress—in the 1st district, Dr. Kit- 
tridge has about 1,700 majority; in the 2d, 
r. Morrison has 1,200 majority; in the 3d, 
r. Hibbard el 1,490 m 


Soiler, Dr. Bacheller. Sengte— 


telligence generally is of the 


ion ; gave him, in concert with his wife, and one Free- 
cd copy of the Bible in F The De 





gnees of the specie on the 
on the 16th, for Panama, 









i Represen 
tives, 155 are Democrats, 66 Whigs, and 
jority of whom will be 








nis added to the amount— 
by the steamer T 





035—-taken out 
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see on the 1st of February, w! 
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Benicia had been fixed upon as the capital 


spring season, and business of every character 
is improving. Prices of provisions have fallen 
from 50 to 75 per cent, in the interior. 

The division of the State question is still agi- 
tated by its adherents, who have succeeded so 
far as to induce the Senate to endorse a report 
providing for the sum of $100,000 to defray 
the eee of a general State Convention. The 
Assembly has not yet acted upon the matter. 

A serious charge is brought against the New 
York and Boston ship owners. In almost every 


freights, and @ system of under measurement is 
Carried on. 

There are fifty large and substantial brick 
and stone edifices in course of erection through 
San Francisco. . 

From Oregon.—Oregon papers of the 29th 
January reached us. The weather had become 
mild, after a severe winter. The loss of cattle 
and horses by the floods and snow storms is 
said to be enormous. 

Frem China.—A great riot had occurred at 
the city of Amoy, China. The British marines 
had been obliged to fire on the natives. —~ 
_ The accounts from the rebellion in China 
indicate a stubborn resistance to the supreme 
autbority. It was daily spreading and becom- 
pg more threatening. N 

Sandwich Islands,—The proposition for trans- 
ferring the sovereignty of the Sandwich Islands 
to the United States had been officially repudi- 
ated by the Government. They declare that 
such @ project was never contemplated. 

MARKETS, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 1853. 

_ The market is brisk, and prices of the lead- 
ing staples fairly maintained, excepting bread- 
stuffs, which have materially declined. The 
importations of flour are heavy, and prices have 
declined to $12 a $13 for choice and irregular 
brands. 

Wheat has declined, and is quoted at $4 a 
$4.50 per sack. 

Provisions are steady. Pork has slightly ad- 
vanced—extra clear $50 per barrel, and extra 
mess $41. Mess beef is in demand at $25. 
Lard 31 cts. per lb. Butter 57 a 60 cts. per lb. 





NEWS BY THE CANADA- 


Haxirax, March 19.—The Canada brings 
&4 passengers. Tho steamer City of Glasgow 
sailed on the 2d instant. The steamer Atlan- 
tic arrived out on the morning of the 2d. 

Lord Palmerston stated in Parliament that 
no application had been made for the expul- 
sion of foreign refugees from England; and 
had such application been made, it would have 
been firmly refused. 

Lord Dudley Stuart called the attention of 
Parliament to Turkish affairs. Lord John Rus- 
sell replied, that Government had thought it 
necessary to have a frank explanation with 
Austria, and at the same time express the views 
of England regarding Turkish independence. 
He had no doubt the difficulty would be adjust- 
ed by negotiation. At the same time he 
thought the refugees were bound in honor not 
to bring the country into trouble by their im- 
prudence. - 

Mazzini publishes a letter, taking the respon- 
sibility of the London Committee’s manifesto 
and address to the Hungarians in Italy. The 
letter was written by Kossuth, at Mazzini’s re- 
quest, during Kossuth’s sojourn at Rutayah, 
and was never afterwards retracted. 

The Duchess of Sutherland has placed Staf- 
ford House at the disposal of Mrs. H. Beecher 
Stowe, the authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in 
which to give her receptions. 

The Pope’s arrival at Paris was expected 
daily. 

The Emperor of Austria hed nat yecpyered 
from hjs wound, which is more serious than 
was at dirst expected. The assassin had been 
executed. 

The worst feeling is felt at Vienna towards 
Eugland. A mob had broken in the windows 
of the British ambassador’s house, and the citi: 
zens refuse all intercourse with Knglishmen, 
bepquame England shelters Mazzini and Kos- 
suth, 

There is an unusual commotion in Hungary, 
and many arrests have been made. More ar- 
rests have also been made at Milan. All the 
church bells are mute, and guarded so that 
they may not be touched. 

The Austrian Lloyds says that iq conse- 
quence of the ungetiled state of affairs, Russia 
is taking even precautions to prevent an out- 
break in Poland. 

The Constitutional states that the mission 
sent by Russia to Constantinople is to demand 
9,000,000 ruples due Russia for her interven- 
tion in 1840, and to insist upon a settlement of 
the Holy Sepulchre affair. 

The Montenegro war is ended. 

It is reported that the Porte makes demands 
of Austria, and it is not true that Turkey 
throws herself on the protection of France and 
England. 

It is generally believed that Austria, had 
moderated her demands. : 

is is ynderstoog that a Diplomatic Congress 
will assemble at Paris in May, to adjust the 
difficulty between Austria and Turkey. 

The French ambassador has obtained the 
Porte’s promise of indemnity to the French 
loan-holders. 

Advices from Capetown, of January 24, con- 
firm the previous report of a battle, in which 
500 Kaffirs and 40 Englishmen were killed. 

Dates from Melbourne to December 6 had 
been received. The receipts of gold weve fall- 
ing of Provisions were declining. 

Eight members of Parliament haye been un- 
seated for bribery. 

Le Presse, Le Assemble, and Le Mode, three 
Paris papers, have received warnings. 

A letter from “Macao says that the French 
Chargé has protested against the persecution of 
Christians there. 

Saxony and Hesse, with all the minor Gov- 
ernments, have signified their adhesion to the 
treaty just concluded between Austria and 
‘Prussia, and will assent to the renewal of the 
Zolverein, with Hanover included. 

The Duke of Oldenburg, father of the Queen 
of Greéce, died suddenly on the 27th ult. He 
is succeeded by his son, Peter. 

Geroniers was put on trial on the 24th ult., 
for treason, at Manheim, for his introduction to 
the History of the Nineteenth Century. He 
was found guilty, and his sentence deferred. 

It is stated that the agents of an American 
company have proposed t 
Ticino to convey to America the natives of that 
canton who were expelled from Lombardy. 





Maryville, Benton co, Oregon, Jan. 11, 1853. 


We had the snow lay jn the valley for three 


weeks, varying from eighteen inches to three 


feet deep. The like has not been seen before 
by the oldest settler in our neighborhood. Large 
numbers of cattle, horses, mules, and hogs, died 


from the inclemency of the weather. Flour, 


$20 per cwt.; wheat, $5 per bushel ; oats, none 


for sale in the Willamette <r at any price. 
The lata emigrants are sore 


otdinary wetness of the season. 


CHARLEN’S BAIL. 





contributions, for the relief of Chaplin’s bail: 
J.A.Corse - - - $8.00 : Langdon- - - 32.59 
J.Jackman - - 11.50 J. Sutherland - - 4.00 
g. D: Henderson - 7:00 J. White- - - - 5.00 
imon Brown - - 3.00 J.Steele- - - - 5.00 
T: B. Forsythe - - 13.00 @.W. Branch - - 3 
. Wright’ - - - 650 J.Heaton - + - 42 
J.8. Crawford - - 300 Mrs, & Salisbury - 1. 
M. Hubbert- ee 1.00 


Jn answer to numerous inquiries in relation 
to the Chaplin case, we would state, that the 
Court of District of Columbia demanded 
$6,000 bail; that Chaplin was then delivered 


by the Judge to the officers from Maryle 


upon @ requisition f Hee. Boremnar spat f 
$1 as anded in M 2 
hog" deposited with us by Mr. Gs friends | 
was returned to them, to release him from con- |. 
finement in Maryland. We contested the ee 


$5,000, deposited with us by 


ment of the $6,000 here, ypon the 


Chaplin to"the’ Micipland amboriien:” the 


eo 


PLEASANT AND Paorrqagie ‘Bugroxaent. — ‘un or ‘twelve 


town and village of the United 


ees ae a safe and 








ors, 


‘BALTIMORE MARKET. 
(CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE ERA.| 
On the hoof - $2.75 


ofthe State, by the Loniintace . 
The Ipoathes baz fairly settled down into the 


instance they are subject to overcharge on |- 


Wheat, white, per bushel 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. PRICE 37} CENTS. 


A cheap edition of this work has been published, 
at the reduced price of 374 cents per copy ; or it will 
be mailed to any part of the United States, free of 
postage, on tho receipt of 50 cents. Five copies sont 
free of postage for $2. 


A KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
Presenting the original facts and documents upon 
which the story js. founded, together with corrobora- 
tive statements, verifying the truth of the work, will 
appear in the garly part of April. This work has been 
considerably enlarged from what was originally in- 
tended, and of course the price also. Price now 50 
cents. Postage 15 cents. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN IN GERMAN, 
Price 50 cents. Postage 12 cents. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY 
STATES. By Hon. Oharles Sumuer. With forty 
splendid illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker 
& Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, on the best paper. Price at retail, 
62} cents; or mailed to any part of the United States, 
Sree of postage, on the regoipt of 62} cents. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE, Office National Era. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUDSERIBE 

For Woadworth's Youth's Cabinet, which has the 
reputation, in every section of the Union, of being 
“the best young people’s magazine in America.” A 
new and improved volume has just commenced, and 
subscribers are pouring in from every quarter. Up- 
wards of 2,500 new subseriptions have been received 
sings the issue of the initial number, The editor’s 
“Rambles in the old World,” which haye added so 
much to the popularity of the magazine, will be con- 
tinued during tha entire year. Each number con- 
taing 48 pages, is beautifully illustrated, and filled 
with just such reading as is best adapted to entertain 
and instruct the youthful reader. 
embraces nearly 600 pages, and about 100 engra- 


A yearly volume 


“Mr. Woodworth possesses a decided 
writing for the young. In this department he is sur- 
passed by few, if any, in this country. His style is 
le, transparent, and always fresh and 
e cannot too highly commend the Oas- 
1nev.”—New York Tribune. 
iky~ The price of thig splendid magazine, in conse- 
quence of ijg immense subscription list, is only one 
dollar a year; four copies, $3; seven copies, $5: 
Specimen numbers, 6 cents. Postage, gnly 6 cents a 
year. Please forward your orders soon to the pub- 

- BD, A. WOODWORTH, 
318 Nagsau st., New York. 








‘EDUCATION OF IMBECILES, 


AMES B. RICHARDS has located his School for 
the education of children of slow mental develop- 


Germantown, near Philadelphia. 


e egnversant with Mr. Rich- 
ig clags of unfortunate chil- 
dren will testify that very much has been done in 
raiging those under his care from a condition of im- 
becility and stolid idiocy to one of comparative in- 
telligence and reason—a thing which, but a few years 
ago, was thought beyond the reach of human effort. 

In Europe Mr. R. became familiar with similar in- 
stitutions, which have been the means, by a course 
of early training, of rescuing many from a state of 
hopeless idiocy. Since then, he has had an experi- 
ence of more than four years in teaching this clase 
of our unfortuaates. 

Please address at Dillzyn Parish’s Drug Store. 
southwest corner of Fight and Arch streets, Phila- 


Those who have becg 
ards’s mode of treating 


Pp . 

In Philadelphia, he has the 
to the Rt. Rev. Bish 
Hon. Judge Kane, 


asure of referring 
v. Albert Barnes, 
n. Judge Stroud, Han. Henry 
homas S. Kirkbride, M. B., Prof: George 
B. Wood, M. D., Prof. Samuel Jackson, M. 
Thomas D. Mutter, M. B., Alfred L. Elwin, M. D. 

Jn Washington, he will refer to his friends, Gen. 
James Hamilton, Hon. Horace Mann, Miss Dorothea 





AGENTS WANTED. 

obtain subscribers for Woodworth's Youth's 
Cabinet, decidedly the mos, popular magazine 
for young people in America. Price, only one dollar 
a year. The work has 48 pages in each number, is 
liberally illustrated with engravings, and is filled with 
just the kind of reading which the younger members 
of the family delig 
with suitable references as to 
erally dealt with. The business 
in good hands, taken in connection with the sale of 
the bound yolumes of the work, can. be made very 
Address by letter 


118 Nassau st., New York. 


——- 


THE JUVENILE IVSTRUCTOR—VOL, 1X 
For Children and Sabbath Schools. 
BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 


SEMI-MONTHLY paper, which aims to interest 
and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
made to give a proper direction to the minds of ebil- 
dren, in these times of strife for the supremacy of 
slavery, Price--25 cents for single copics, five copies 
for $1, $12 hundred. A specimen number, free 
of ch , will be sent to any person. 
LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
Mar. 24—3m 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N.Y. 


SfaR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OW 
L,4= OIL of the finest qualify, in good shippin 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, fx 
weight, 16 ounggs to the pound. These candies are 
excellent for alf climates, especially California, Bra- 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa.’ Orders for 


any quantity executed promptly. 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 
Now READY, the eighth thousand of The Lofty 
and the Lowly ; or, Good in All, and None All 
Good. By Maria J. McIntosh, author of“ Two Liyes,” 
“Charms and Counter Charms,” ‘ Evenings at Don- 
aldson Manor.” &c. Two neat tolumes 12mo.. Pa- 
per $1, cloth $1.50, 

An eighth edition having been called for so soon 
after its publication sufficiently attests its great mer- 
its.. Any one remitting to the publishers the price of 
the Book, can have it mailed*to his address, free of 
expense. 








A few Criticisms of the Press. 

As to its litorary merits, we can henestly commend 
it as a charming story; and for its maral influence, 
we think the admirers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin will not 
find their dislike of slavery greatly lessened by its 

rusal, while they may be persuaded to cherish a 

indlier feeling toward those whose lot is cast amid 
the institutions of the South — Cincinnati Gazette. 

It is a book of great interest, written in a candid, 
truthful spirit. The arrangement of the plot and in- 
cidents is skillful, and the work abounds in Parsigces 
of great F como and of thrilling interest. — Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

‘ A good book, commendable in spirit nd creditable 
in ‘execution. It will make its Why in public favor, 
and win for its accomplished author the commenda- 
tion of all dispassionate readers.— Daily Times. 
Written in a most admirable tone, and with mani- 
fest sincerity.— Fray Whig. 

The tone of the baok is conciliatory, and its spiria 
truly fominine.—-New Bedford Mercury. 

Miss MeIntosh will certainly find a host of very 
earnest admirers of ‘The Lofty and the Lowly.”— 
Tribune. 

Hor sketches of character and incident show that 
she is perfectly familiar with the ground upon which 
she treads.—Jour nad. 

We aggure our readers they will arise from the pe- 
rusal of these pages, impressed with the important 
lesson they contain.— Gazette, 

The characters aro depicted with force and elear- 
ness.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘The mast eager novel reader will find himself sat- 
isfied with the novelty of incidents with which this 
book is filled.— Charleston Gazette, 

Written with a great refinement of feeling—Read- 
ing Gazette. 

The bogk throughout exhibits great dramatic 
power, fine knowledge of character, and unusual 
command of language.— Buffalo Cam. Adv. 

It places Miss McIntosh in the front rank of Amer- 
ican novelists.— Utica Gazette. 

We cordially ryooommend this noble romance.—Ov- 
tario Repasitory. 

Daddy Cato is a fine character, and the work is one 
of rare interest.— The Demoerat. 

One of the ablest and most absorbing tales we have 
ever read:— Observer. 

We commend this story to our readers, as one of 
admirable spirit and tendency.— Evening Mirror. 
Written in a most commendable spirit, and in » 
style equally remarkable for simple correctness and 
earnest candor.—Spring field Daily Whig. — 

The book is full of incident, the characters are ail 
ants and the interest woll kept up.— Boston 


‘Lhe geneyak reador—our fair patrons especially— 
may be assured of finding e most agreeable treat in 
those volumes. The scenes, characters, and inci- 
dents, are all purely American, and of quite a domes- 
tic character.— American Courier. 

Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 
March 10—2t No. 200 Broadway, New York. 


BY | ELTERS PATENT—SECURE® 1849, 
ULVERMACHER’S Patent Hydro. Blectrie Voi- 

taic Chains, constructed to be wern under the 
garments, are the most wonderful discovery in medi- 
cine and electricity of the present day. They relieve, 
without pain or shock, tho instantaneously acute ner- 
vous pains, such ag head, ear, and tooth ache, rheum- 
atic pains, tio doloreux, &c., and by their mild but 
continyous and perceptible action on the body, dis- 
eases of years’ standing—such as gout, local paraly- 
sis, nervous complaints, liver diseases, &c.—disappear 
as if by a miracle. They have been applied with the 
greatest success in all those dreadful diseases in chit- 
dren commonly called convulsions, as also in cases of 
teething under difficulties, and disorders of the bow- 
els. They precipitate metals from their solations. de-~ 
compose water, deflect the magnetic needte—in short, 
show all the phenomena of a powerful voltaic pile. 
The instruments producing these effects weigh about 
two ounces, can be folded up in a pocket-book, are 
always ready for jnatantaneous uso, and will last a- 
man his lifetime, for himself, family, and his friends, 
&., against that number of diseases and complaints 
in which mild streaming electricity is a perfectly safe, 
certain, and wonderfully specdy remedy. The price 
of a complete chain is from $1 to $5; batteries, $10 
to $22.50. * 
Incredible as may seem the abeve facts, any per- 
son oan easily convinee himself beforehand, at the 
depot, of their truth. The importance of the inrea~ 
tion has been acknowledged in America by the Aead ~ 
emy of Medicine of New York, and the Chains have 
been applied with great suceess in the Medical Co!-~ 
leges, the City, Bellevue, and Ward’s Island Hospi- 
tals, Brooklyn City Hospital, &o.; in Europe, by the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeens in London, 
by the Academie National de Medicin at Paris. by 
the Imperia\ Faculty at Vienna, by the Royal Fac- 
ulty af Berlin, and other scientifto institutions of the 
highest order, including the principal hospitals in 
Europe. 
The proprietors are in possession of testimonials to 
the same effect, from all the above institutions in 
America and Europe, as well as of the most eminent 
and distinguished members of the profession in both 
hemispheres, and invite the public to examine them, 

Full and illustrated descriptions—one for personal 
ase and one for scientific men—with copies of testi-~ 
monials, and a number of cases cured in New York 
and Europe, may be obtained gratis, at the Office 
They will be forwarded, free of postage, to any part 
of the United States, in answer ta prepaid inquiries, 
containing three cents postage stamps. 
J. STEINERT, 568. Broadway, 

March 10—tf Corner of Prince st., N. York. 








HALLETT, DAVIS, & CO."S ZEVLIAN AND LEM. 
GI'BERT’S BOUDOTR PIANO FORTES. 
New York Ware Rooms at T. 8. Berry & €o.’s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 

196 Chestnut street. 


RING determined te offer the public the best 
‘Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and 
and well-selected assortment of their gelebra 


anos. ‘ 
Messrs. Hallott, Pavie, & Go. have been long and 
fayorably khown as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volt urity, depth and sweetness of tone, ‘and for 
reat length of time they would stand in tune, 
not be excelled. They haye recently intro, 
atent suspension bridge,” which 
i and volume of tone 
iano. Their Molian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
here ig na instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Holian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 


hiladelphia Pianos, 


0 the Government of | auced the “ grand 


imparts the firmne 


Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it ig oaly ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of 
tinued for eight years, ha ha 
ed in making an instrumen’ 


e above instruments warranted jx, {he full- 
est rhanner. The prices, at either of aur ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufagtogies in Boston. We will 
select instrumentg with or w 
em to any part of 


sorely tried on account 

of the high prices of provisions and the extra-+ e United States; and 
© not prove’ satisfactory, they may be re- 

at our expense, and the purchase money will 


SH 4 We are engaged largely in publishing Music ang 
Received, through G. Bailey, the following | Musical Works of every description, at both New 

extensive catalogue of Mr. 
and having all the B 


inaries, than any other house. 
large assortment of second-hand 
Melodeons, for rent or sale. 


T. §. BERRY & CO., 297 Broadway, N. York. 


CO., successors to A. Fi 
196 Chestnut st., Philad 





AUSTR \LIAN STRAMSHIR COMPANY. 
ificent new steamship GOLD- 
tons, will be dispatched for Port 






HONEY BEE FEED. 

NY person who will send their address, and ono 
dollar, post paid, te E. JORDAN, of Newdury, 
Vermont, shall have sent him by mail,.post paid, in 
consideration therefor, a printed paper informing 
him, ist, how to prepare four qualities of Feed for 
Bees, costing from two and a half to five and a half 
cents per pound here, from which good honey is pro- 
cured; 2d, giving informatiqn how to use the Ferd 
successfully with any ordinary hives, and how te 

prevent robbing white im, the process of feeding. 

Any person who, has one swarm that will starve 
thia winter if not fed, will more than save their dol- 
lar if-they will procure and use the article. 

Knowing that multitudes are anxious to obtain the 
above information, and that it is more than an equiv- 
alcnt for the dollar asked, no apology is needed for 
this notice. E. JORDAN, 

March 10—4t Newbury, Vermont. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETYS. 

fa town is distinguished for its handsome and 
healthful location; for its varied and extendcd 
sublimity and beauty of scenery+ for its excellont 
and numerous literary advantages ; for the generai 
inteligerce, morality, and quictness of its popula- 
tion; and for ita interesting historical associations. 
From Reand Hill (formerly tho residence of Bancroft 
the criss, and now eccupied by an axtensive 
boarding-house establishment, where Jenny Lind re- 
sided in the winter and spring of 1852) is witnessed 
thaps the most beautiful scenery in the world. 
gre are the rich valley of the Connecticut, and 
mountains in almost every direction. Here, too, are 
three among the earliest and best-conducted water- 
cure establishmeats in the country. In short, here 
are found, in rare combination, the conveniences and 
equaforte of country and city life, ombracing the social 
refinements and elegances of the one, and the plain, 

unpretending, homely virtues of the other, 
uch being the fame and attractions of Northamp- 
ton, it ia not surprising that persons from all parts of 
the country should seek to enjoy its rare and numer- 

ous advantages. 

The undersigned, thereforo, offers his services to 
such as may desire to purchase REAL ESTATE in 
this town or its vicinity, whether Dwyelling-Houses, 
pes vad Lots, or Farms, Communications address- 
ed to him (post-paid) at Northampton, Mass., will be 
promptly and faithfully attended to. Ample refer- 
ences given, if required. 

Feb. 244—4t A. W. THAYER, General Broker. 

‘ BUSINESS MEN, um 
O reach the eye of the immense travel daily pass- 
T ing some Pittsburg, Pa., should eo § their 
advertisements by mail to the Pittsburg Dotly | 
(established 1846,) the on oor! paper 
in that city. Rates. —— One square (70 ) two 
weeks, $3; month, $5; three months, $9 ; six months, 








-| $12; twelve months, $20. Feb. 24—6t 





THE BEST INVESTMENT YET! 
The largest chance, with a risk equal to no risk / 
ULL, particulars of a business than can be made 
F to pisid, in the hands of any person of common 





" WANTEB, 


| py%esan we ite bad severe yore ence 


¢ a daily and weekly paper, a situation 
A Spang uber of an Inde or Free 
Democratic paper . For particulars and references, 
address “ Scribe,” at the office of this paper. 
Feb. 4—3t 





pings FERN'S NEW BOOK. . 
PRESS, will be speedily publighed, * orn 
Pyare from Fanny's Portfolio. i ae elegan 


% 12mo volume, illustrated. 
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peer e 7 ap. snale it. : eet ¢| weather was hot in the desert from which he | are putting their shoulders to the wheel. But 
WASHINGTON, D: C, ree ee oo: peculators. Of ed iosued, From this point, a stream whie is more than Congress and the politicians, 
NTON TO THE PROFLE |: mi sok alll nrivate means; | (River e in, 8 to the south, an ion. Both these grea _ action are 
it OF aneOURL tre A pag > . 601 es to make eaahed s the Great-Colorado of the West, and | for the road, and not in West alone, but 
: — a « und then let them own it; cot for the liga 8 good cultivation on the lower part of it. | out to the Atlantioshore; and thus @ sense of 
Central National Highway from the Mississippi | Yaited States gratis, and doubli the | From Las Vegas, the trail bears southwest to| interest combines with national considerations 
river to the Pacific. to make it up; getting, in to| reach Leg Angeles, and makes an elbow witioh | in Sinvleieeg raed wails nck i 

Crrizens: The time has when th — other profits, interest the cost of | it will be necessary to cut off to go nearly due| | e extended and ré a 
Geapitad qualita of a Railroad to the Paci c Sacceenel aud aku sich ton iehiened ne west of Walker’s Pass. This Raast is above | railways from the Mississippi to the Atlantic! 


ocean is assuming & ical form,.and is 
about to receive its solution in the authoritative 
examination of the country and the selection of 
the route. An: priation has been made 
by Congress for the examinagons, and the se- 
lection of the route is referred to the next Con- 
gress. This is well, and will give the CenTRraL 
route a fair chance, although the Mempuis or 
SourneErN route has gained an immense ad- 
vantage over it in the numerous surveys which 
have been made, and the i concentration of 
the public opinion upon it. 

The Central route has. been advocated by 
Col. Fremont for four years, and his rence 
for it publicly made known. From the time of 
his first survey of the (miscalled) Sourn Pass, 
he deemed that pass to be too far north for 
California, and subject to other objections, and 
therefore sought along the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, and along its base on both sides, 
for passes further south, and found them in 
several places, in the Three Parks and at the 
head of the Arkansas. But he did not consider 
the examination complete until he should 
search the head of the Rio Grande del Norte, 
where the information of the mountain men, 
and the course of the buffaloes, led him to ex- 
pect to find the best pass, and in the best coun- 
try, and on the straightest line of communica- 
tion between the central parts of the Valley of 
the Mississippi and the Bay of San Francisco. 

This was the object of his last expedition, 
undertaken at his own expense, in the winter 
1848-49, after he had vesigned his place in 
the army of the United States; and the event, 
though tardily and after a great disaster, has 
realized all bis expectations. Upon his arrival 
at Taos and Santa Fe, after that disaster, 
everybody could tell him (and especially Mr. 
Antoine Leroux) how near he had been to his 
object—that he was on the point of pone 
through the fine pass at the head of the Valley 
of the Dei Norte, when his guide, from a de- 
plorable mistake, and against his convictions 
and remonstrances, turned him out of the val- 
ley, and led him upon the stupendous heights 
and deep snows of the Sierra San Juan. Though 
balked and turned back, he had come near 
enough to his object to know it was ther’, and 
to know that it was passable in winter—and 
in that winter, in which was one of the deepest 


‘the United States; and all this crowned with a 
monepily of the road—I deem all such schemes 
+3 be fuadamentally unwise, unjust to the com- 
munity, i tic, and vicious. I hold that the 
United States should build the road and the 
fixtures, and let out the use of it for periods of 
seven or ten years to contractors, who will 
carry all. freight, public and private, and all 
passengers, individual and governmental, at 
the same rate—the lowest responsible bidder 
to take the contract, and furnish his own cars 
and run them; and if anderbid at the end of 
his time, or superseded, the successor to take 
all his stock at valuation. 
~ It is an illusion and a cheat to suppose that 
contractors will earry for the United States 
gratis. They will get their pay somewhere, 
and ought and the fair way, and the only in- 
telligible way, and the only way for each “areted 
to know what they are about, is for the United 
States to pay like an individual for all that is 
done for it. It is the only way to save the peo- 
ple from being ssenent and plundered. Be- 
sides, what is the Government—our Govern- 
ment—but the peoples Why rob one pocket 
to put in the other? Why rob individuals in 
detail, to give to the community as a Govern- 
ment, especially when it is very certain that 
the individuals double charged will never get 
back any part of their money? The United 
States pay their ocean steamers for all they 
carry, and that enormously, and to the estab- 
lishmént of oppressive monopolies; why not 
their land steamers fairly and equitably, 
instead of throwing the burden upon the travel- 
ling and the business community? This road 
is to be a long one, and intended for universal 
use, and travel and freight upon it should be 
made as cheap as possible. Besides our own 
trade, and our travel, the trade and travel of 
Europe with Asia should go upon it. A free 
road—that is to say,a road which, like the 
ocean or a river, charges nothing for its use— 
is the first great step towards cheap transport- 
ation ; and for the Government to pay like in- 
dividuals is the second and completing step to 
that cheapness. 

I now add some notices on the line of coun- 
try over which this route would pass, with the 
view of showing the facility of making the 
road, and the capabilities of the country for 

and earliest snows ever known. He had crossed | continuous, populous, and powerful settlements 
from the Upper Arkansas, through the Sierra | all along it. 
Blanca, into the broad and rich valley at the} 1. The Kanzas River.—Its mouth is in lat. 
head of the Del Norte, which leads into the | 39, lon. 941¢, elevation of the country 700 feet 
pase, and had surmounted every obstacle that | above the level of the Gulf of Mexico. Its head 
ay in his way. In three days, without cross- | is in lat. 39, lon. 103, elevation about 4,000 feet, 
ing even a swell in the ground, or being able | and its course (the Smoky Hill fork) nearly 
todletecé the point of the divorce of the waters, | straight, and skirting the latitude of 39 all the 
he would have been on the west of the Rocky | way. It has four forks, all close together, and 
Mountains, on the waters of the Great Colorado | parallel to each other. [t is without falls, and 
of the West, in a country of wood and grass, | its valley, if that can be called valley which is 
and in a climate comparatively mild. In fact,| nearly on a level with the prairies on eacl 
he would have been there in less time than his | side, is fertile, grassy, and wooded. The two 
guide got him tp the place of his disaster. The | main forks, the Smoky Hill and Republican, 
information received at Taos and Santa Fe | (where the United States is now establishing a 
completed his knowledge, hoth of this pass and | fort,) are in latitude 39 degrees, 3 minutes, lon- 
of the country beyond it, and left him perfectly | gitude 96 degrees, 24 minutes, elevation 926 
satisfied in hisown mind that the true route was | feet above the Gulf of Mexico. Fremont de- 
found ; and he communicated this important | scribes the two streams (1st of June) as too 
fact to the Railroad Convention in Philadel-| deep to be forded, and the country as beauti- 
phia, in April, 1850, in a letter, which was| fully watered with numerous streams, and 
published ; and also.sent to the Convention «| handsomely timbered, some of the oaks five or 
sketch of the route indicated on a map. six feet in diameter, the soil a rich, black vege- 

[Col. Benton publishes Col. Fremont’s letter, | table mould. Higher up, and half way up the 
and a statement from Mr. Leroux confirming mona a —? “ ae hg P omirgd Oy 
a Sh tie 8 ; > | still assimilating to northwest Missouri, the 
its views ; but want of room prevents us from | piver having a Saiibiiae breadth of 80 to 100 
inserting them here —Ed. Era. 


yards, with many small streams falling in, 

These two documents—the letter of Colonel | wooded with oak, large elms, and the usual 

Fremont and the statement of Mr. Leroux— | varieties of timber common to the lower part 
establish facts which are necessary to give the 


of the river. The mouth of the river is in com- 
Central route a place in the public mind, and 


al r¢ n the munication with the rich and populous coun- 
to entitle it to an examination under the act of | try of Missouri, with supplies f pion kind at 
Congress, and in the mean time to satisfy all 


( hand, and transportation easy up the Kanzas 
inquirers that this great work is not only prac- | river by water, and over the clean level prairies 
ticable, but easy, and on the exact line which | now traversed by annual thousands of wagons. 
every national consideration would require it} 2. The Upper Arkansas and its Valley—Ta- 
to be upon, and with every advantage of facile | king Bent’s Port, near the mouth of the Huer- 
construction and universal use. Central to the | fano, as a point in the line, and its latitude is 
Union, and embracing the business centres of | about 38, longitude 1031, and elevation above 
the Atlantic and Pacific, and the Mississippi | 4,000 feet. Its head is about latitude 39, and 
valley States, on a straight line with San Fran- | there are several Pueblos above, where Indian 
cisco and St. Louis, and connecting at this lat- | corn and other grain and vegetables are grown, 
ter point with the concentrated steamboat | and cattle, sheep, and horses, are raised, which 
navigation of the Great West, and with the | shelter and feed themselves all the winter. 
entire railroad system, from the Mississippi to | There is wood upon the river, both above and 
the Atlantic—straight and smooth, not a moun- | below the fort, and it is fordable anywhere for 
tain to be climbed, a river or swamp to be | some hundreds of miles. It has the aspect of 
crossed, a hill to be tunnelled—wood, water, 


i a settled country, and Fremont speaks of trav- 
and soil, fur continuous settlement—coal known | elling both above and below the fort, “along a 
to be on many points of the line—the whole | broad wagon road.” Svil good for cultivation. 
traversable in winter, and all south of 39, 38,| 3. Huerfano or Orphan River —The mouth 
and 37 degrees. Such is the character of the | is just above Bent’s Fort, and therefore it has 
Central route, and which now claims a share | about the same geographical position. It comes 
of the public attention and of the Congress ap- | in from the southwest, and its head is in about 
propriation. I shall ask for it that justice, and | latitude 371g, and longitude 1051, elevation 
that it may be examined by some practical 


not known, but not considerable, as it has no 
man whom [ can commend, and who will have 


falls. It flows through an open country, trav- 
a ong to the work, and do it without talk | ersable on a broad space, having the Sierra 
or delay. 


Mohada, or Wet Mountain, on the west, and 
Regarding it as certain that the road is to 


is the line of approach to the Pass El Sangre 
be made, I now add some observations upon its | de Christo, and others which lead through the 
character and construction, believing that er- 


Sierra Blanca, (in which it heads,) into the 
roneous ideas prevail upon these points, which | head valley of the Del Norte. Fremont found 
the public good requires to be correeted. [ am 


no snow in this pass. 
opposed to all schemes of making a job of the| 4. The Valley of St. Lowis.—This is the head 
work, against mixing publie and private inter- 


valley of the Del Norte, about between latitude 
ests, against furnishing the means of making 


37 and 38, and between longitude 105 and 
the road to jobbers, and then letting them own | 107, elevation not known. Fremont and Leroux 
it, and charge the people double upon condi- | both describe it as rich and beautiful, valuable 
tion of carrying for the Federal Government | in itself, and the more so as being about half 
free. I hold that it should be made by the | way between St. Louisand San Francisco. The 
United States, so far as their territory extends— | United States have the Fort (Massachusetts) in 
which would be almost the whole distance on | it, and it is filling up with settlers. It must 
the Central route—leaving the two ends, where | have an area of 5,000 or 6,000 square miles, is 
it would go through States, to the operation of | nearly surrounded by grand mountains, and 
State laws and State authority. is would 


must be one of the finest and most picturesque 
be from the Missouri State line, at the mouth: | mountain valleys in the world. Frement found 
of the Kanzas, to @ point on the California 


but little snow in it. . 
State line, opposite the end of the Sierra Ne- 5. The Pass Coo-cha-tope, or El Puerto.—Its 
vada at Walker's Pass—a distance of 2114 | latitude is believed to be near 39, long. about 
. degrees of longitude, equal to about 1,200} 107%, elevation hardly less than 7,000 feet. It 
miles, (56 miles to a degree in that latitude,) | is a continuation of the St. Louis valley, nar- 
with a southern deflection, as it went West, of | fowed down to eight miles, level; and no ob- 
three and a half degrees. This would be the | struction, but a dense forest of large pines. 
main body of the work, leaving the two ends | Several trails lead through it, and many from 
to roads to be made under State authority, and | it towards the West. The first western water 
which are already projected and in some de- | is the Rio Compadre,a branch of the Grand 
gree commenced, both in California and Mis- | river, or east fork of the Great Colorado. From 
souri. In the mean time, and as a permanent 
help and resource at each end of the road, 


what Leroux tells me, the whole breadth of 
eight miles is good for a road, and he himself 

there is now steamboat transportation of sev- 

eral hundred miles at each end—from San 


never followed any particular trail on going 
through it. It is a magnificent ene worthy 
Francisco half way up the San Joaquin, or D 
more ; from §t. Louis to the mouth of the Kan- 


to be called El Puerto, (The Gate,) and worthy 
to open the door from the East to the great 
zas, and * it (as goon as the new Territory is 
established) several hundred miles further. 


western slope of the North American continent, 

and in the right place, and accompanied by all 

we also, and all the usual land conveyances, | advantages. : 

wou ete at each end of the national territo-| From this pass to the mouth of the Kanzas 
My idea is, that the road should be built b: 


the face of the country is an inclined plane, 
the United States, by the creation of a stoc 


leyel to the eye, but rising under the barome- 

ter—the country broad and open, and travers- 

by thecated upon the public lands, and pay- | able anywhere. The coal fields vf Missouri 

@ at a fixed period at the Federal Treasury; | are known to extend high up. Fremont says 
and that an adequate force should be put u 

it to do the work at once. We think nothing 


it is ready for the operative engineer to go and 
0 lay down the road. 
of levying an army of fifty or an hundred thou- r Colorado.—This 
men for a war. Here is an object of more 


6._The Valley of the Uppe 

large valley lies between the latitudes 37 and 

moment to the United States, and to the world, | 44, and between longitudes 107 and 113, and 
than many wars; and I should be in. favor of | is crossed by the Great Spanish Trail probably 
seéing an army of laborers em upon it at | about latitude 38. Its elevation at the cross- 
—_ and the work done in seven years, in- | ing of Green river, the main fork, may be con- 
of pons, Sevty for a lifetime. And why | jectured at between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, being 

not ? ve the money and the men ; | ascertained by Fremont to be 6,000 feet where 
oe crossed 7g cy river ae three 
i up. It is enough for a great State, 
od ine aifle ient tillable land, with wood and 
















ote sds ap toed The wo pn 

y. | Obstruction to a The two princi 

‘ sa freee. an aiid tmabe ade ‘ is (Green and Grand rivers) gga 

_ they were allowed to . The In , latter usually fordable, tle former 
2 de § nt “ : : . * 


Vegas 


three degrees of longitute in breadth, from 
11514 to 11814, and is generally sterile, and de- 
ficient in and water, though daily camp- 
ing grounds are found, and the great annual 
caravans of many thousands of horses from 
California to New Mexico were accustomed to 
travel it. Col. Fremont was sure of finding a 
direct way across it, and saw at a distance a 
range of mountains lying east and west, alon 
the southern base of which he expected to fin 
wood, water, and soil. 
8. Walker’s Pass.—This is the south end of 
the Sierra Nevada, in latitude 351¢, and longi- 
tude 1181¢, and opens into the head of the 
beautiful valley of San Joaquin ; and certainly, 
short of Paradise, there is nothing more sweet 
and beautiful than the entry into that valley 
at this pass. Fremont thus describes it, as first 
seen by him, the 14th of April, 1845: “One 
might travel the world over without finding a 
valley more fresh and verdant—more al 
and sylvan—more alive with birds and ani- 
mals—more bounteously watered, than we had 
left in the San Joaquin. The air was filled 
with perfume, as if we were entering a highly 
cultivated country ; and instead of green, our 
pathway and the mountain sides were covered 
with fields of yellow flowers, which here was 
the prevailing color. Gooseberries were near- 
ly ripe. We were in the midst of an advanced 
spring. Snow was in sight on the butte of the 
mountain, which frowned down upon us on the 
right; but we beheld it now with feelings of 
pleasant security, as we rode along between 
green trees and on flowers, with humming birds 
and other feathered friends of the traveller en- 
livening the serene spring air. Taking into 
consideration the nature of the Sierra Nevada, 
we found this pass an excellent one for horses; 
and with a little labor, or perhaps a more per- 
fect examination of the localities, it might be 
made sufficiently practicable for wagons. Its 
elevation was not taken, our half-wild caval- 
cade making it troublesome to halt before night, 
when once started.” With this pass, the last 
obstacle is cleared on this route to San Fran- 
cisco. The Sierra Nevada is passed; the beau- 
tiful valley of San Joaquin is entered ; the gold 
region is almost reached ; steamboat navigation 
is near; a railroad is already projected ; you 
are in Tulare county, in the midst of settle- 
ments ; and can say, | am IN CALIFORNIA. 
Thus, not only the practicability, but the ab- 
solute ease of building the railroad to California 
is demonstrably shown, and through a country 
all the way good for continuous and populous 
settlements, and on the very line where every 
national and commercial consideration would 
require it to be; and where there is not more 
snow than in the railroad tracks of New Eng- 
land, and New York, and Western Pennsylva- 
nia, and that dry and light, and readily yield- 
ing to the snow plough. A deep dry snow is 
less impediment to the cars than a thin wet one. 
I have mentioned one step taken by Con- 
gress at its late session towards the accom- 
plishment of this great object—the appropria- 
tion for surveys. I have to mention another, 
which will operate in favor of the Central 
route—the appropriation for extinguishing In- 
dian titles west of Missouri, and which will 
free the way from the incumbrances of In- 
dians, and open the land ‘to pre-emption set- 
tlers. I was in hopes to have been able to 
have added a third step in its favor, and the 
most important of all—that of extending the 
protection of law and government to the whole 
country between Missouri and the Rocky 
Mountains, by establishing the new Territory 
on the Kanzas and the Grand Platte, and lay- 
ing it open to settlement this spring; but the 
bill failed in the Senate, (after having passed 
the House of Representatives by more than 
two to one,) not for want of a majority in the 
Senate in its favor, nor want of time, but be- 
cause it was not brought forward in time. 
The Territorial Committee reported it prompt- 
ly to the Senate, in company with the addi- 
tional Oregon Territorial bill; but not being 
called up until near the close of the session, it 
fell before the kind of opposition which is then 
always fatal—that of a threatened debate. It 
will pass at the next session. 
[ have to regret that there was no appropri- 
ation for the construction of a common road 
from Missouri to California at this session. I 
do not mean to regret the loss of a proposition 
to give land to a company to make and pro- 
tect such a road. On the contrary, I rejoice 
at the loss of that proposition. If it had 
assed, it would have Sess the prey of job- 
rs, and would have ended in cheat, oppres- 
sion, fraud, aud monopoly. The way to make 
the common road is for the Government to do 
it by an appropriation of money, and leave its 
support and protection to the working people 
who would settle upon it under the pre-emp- 
tion system. This common road is how a want 
and a necessity, for our California and Oregon 
emigration. Forty or fifty thousand go an- 
nually from the frontiers of Missouri to these 
Territories, travelling without a tree blazed or 
a sign-post put up by the Federal Govern- 
ment—exposed to every species of suffering 
and danger, and now actually marking out 
the whole way by the graves of the dead. The 
Federal Government pays millions for ocean 
steamers to England, France, Germany, Pan- 
ama—millions for the protection of foreign 
commerce upon every sea—keeps a squadron 
upon the coast of Africa, for the protection of 
the negroes from kidnappers ; but it does noth- 
ing for a common road upon its own territory 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific—leaves its 
citizens to grope their way through the wilder- 
ness, guided by the graves of their predeces- 
sors, and adding to the number by their own. 
I will try and do something for this common 
road next year, and have stages, and horse- 
mails, and telegraphic lines, put upon it for use 
at rome while building the railroad, to which 
it would be a great help, for they would run 
together. 
_ In view of the magnitude of this work—in 
view of our dominion over the public land 
from Missouri to California—in view of the 
immensity of travel and business upon it, great 
at the start, and to increase for a longer time 
than the pyramids have stood—I propose to 
have the plan of this road, or rather systems 
of roads, on a scale commensurate to its fu- 
ture destiny, be that as great as it may. I 
propose to reserve a tract a mile wide for all 
sorts of roads, rail and macadamized, and a 
plain old English road, such as we have been 
accustomed to all our lives, on which the farmer 
in his wagon, or on his horse, and driving 
his cattle, may go without tax or fear, with 
none to run over him, or make him jump out 
of the way, under the penalty of being crush- 
ed. We shall want tracks for many railways, 
necessary in future time, and all unconnected 
and independent of each other. No monopo- 
lies on such a mighty line of travel and trans- 
portation. Two margins of an hundred feet 
each should be reserved for rival and inde- 
pendent telegraph lines. 
I have said the public lands on the line of 
the road will build it. Ten or twelve miles on 
each side will do it, on the pre-emption princi- 
ple, $1.25 an acre; and the meretorious set- 
tlers upon that principle will be the guard to 
protect it, the hands to help to make it, and 
the gultivators to help furnish supplies to the 
laborers. When done, it should he free—that 
is, no tolls upon it, A road of that length will 
not bear tolls, except slight, to keep it in oe. 
A transit duty on forergn commerce—a slight 
charge, such as all nations exact from foreign 
commerce traversing its territory—would be 
the proper source for the repairs which would 
become beget ; and thus Europe would in- 
demnify us for the use of our 


Citizens : It is thirty years since | first began 


to write and to speak on this subject of Ameri- 








What is it but an expan 
the Atlantic coast, spok 

St. Louis!—and the road to San Francisco the 
handle to that fan, in the extension of which 
every Western and every Atlantic road would 
find its own participation in the 
merce of Western America and 


beg to 
The writer is we 


young merchant of this city, of the highest prob- 
ity and worth—active, vigorous, and noble- 
hearted—and I 
this great topic. 
fluential member of the Democratic party, and, 
despite his liberal tendencies, supported Pierce 
at the late Presidential election. 





| wealth of Wm. B. Astor, I shou 
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lendid com- 
rn Asia, 
Taomas H. Benton. 
Washington, March 4, 1853. 





New York, March 10, 1853. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 


The enclosed extract from the New York 


Tribune of to-day could scarcely have escaped 
your notice, I presume; but for fear it might, I 


invite your special attention to it. 
known to me. He is a 


am Vore to see him aroused on 
e has hitherto been an in- 





A SLAVE AUCTION IN VERGINIA. 


RicuMonp, Va, March 3, 1853. 
Since I left New York, I have seen the origi- 


nal Declaration of Independence, and I have 
seen it “illustrated” here in this place. Oh, 
my God! Oh, my country!! 


I have been an eye-witness this morning to 


scenes such as never have been described, and 
never can., You and I have been told by some 
of the doughfaces of the North, that the evils 
of slavery are exaggerated. But they have not 
been half told, and I have neither the ability 
nor the he¢rt to describe the scenes I have 
this momen; come from witnessing. 


I have spent two hours at the public sales of 


slaves. There are four of them, and all in the 


same street, not more than two blocks from the 
Exchange Hotel, where we are staying. These 
slave depota are in one of the most frequented 
streets of the place, and the sales are conduct- 
ed in the building on the first fioor, and within 
view of the Sera: There are small screens, 
behind which the women of mature years are 
taken for intpection; but the men and the boys 
are publiclyexamined in the open store, before 
an audiencebf full one hundred. These exam- 
inations are Parried on by various persons in- 
terested, and are enough to shock the feelings 
of the most }ardened. You really cannot con- 
ceive that nen in human form could conduct 
themselves © brutally; each scar or mark is 
dwelt upon With great minuteness—its cause, 
its age, its gineral effect upon the health, &c., 
are question} asked and readily answered. I 
saw full tweaty men stripped this morning, and 
not more than three or four of them had what 
they termed“ clean backs ;” and some of them, 
I should think full one-quarter of then, were 
scarred with the whip to such an extent as to 
present a frightful appearance ; one in partic- 
ular was so cut that I am sure you could not 
lay your finger on any part of his back without 
coming in @ntact with a scar. These scars 
were from tle whip, and were from two inches 
to one foot ii length. These marks damaged 
his sale; allhough only about 45 to 50 years 
old, he ry A trought $460 ; but for these marks, 
he would haye brought $750 to $800. 

I saw sevetal children sold ; the girls brought 
the highest jrice. Girls from 12 to 18 years 
old brought from $500 to $800. 

[ must say that the slaves did not display as 
much feeling as I had expected, as a general 
thing—but there was one noble exception—God 
bless her! aid save her too!! asI hope he will 
in some way for if he does not interpose, there 
were no mer there that would. 

She was a fine-looking woman, about 25 
years old, wth three beautiful children. Her 
children, as well as herself, were neatly dress- 
ed. She attracted my attention at once on en- 
tering the rem, and [ took my stand near her, 
to learn he? answers to the various questions 
put to her by the traders. One of these tra- 
ders asked her what was the matter with her 
eyes? Wiping away the tears, she replied, “ I 
s’pose I have been crying.” Why do you cry? 
“Because I have left my man behind, and his 
master won’t let him come along.” “Oh, if I 
buy you, I wil furnish you with a better hus- 
band, or man, as you call him, than your old 
one.” “I don’t want any better, and won’t have 
any other aslong as he lives.” ‘Oh, but you 
will, though, if i buy you.” “ No, massa, God 
helping me, J never will.” 

Did Mrs. $towe exaggerate the spirit in the 
slave? No, no. I saw “Cassie's” character 
in this woman, fully and fairly sticking out. 
Her answers'to other inquiries, put’by another 
man, were quite as “ liberty-loving” as these 
indicated. The most indecent questions were 
put to her, all of which, after a little hesitation, 
she answered. 

But when asked if she thought she could 
turn out a child a year, she replied, “ No, mas- 
sa, I never have any more, and I sorry I got 
these.” 
Just beford she was put up, I left the room, 


and I should have betrayed myself. 

A scene o¢curred in this last room, which 
“may yet be heard from.” Just before the sale 
commenced, a young, well-dressed gentleman 
entered the toom, placing himself in, one cor- 
ner of the room, began to take a sketch, and 
had proceeded quite far before he was no- 
ticed by any one. but myself; at last he at- 
tracted the attention of some of the by-standers, 
until full twenty or more were looking over 
his shoulder. They all seemed ple with 
what he was doing, so long as the sketch was 
& mere outline; but as he began to finish up 
the picture, and form his groups of figures, they 
began to see what he was about, and then some 
one went up privately to the auctioneer (who 
had by this time got one or two sold) and in- 
formed him what the man was doing. He came 
down from the stand, went and overlooked 
what was doing for a moment, and saw himself 
“ written down for perhaps the first time in his 
life.” He inquired of the man what he was dv- 
ing. The reply was, “I do not know that I 
am bound to answer your inquiry.” Mr. Auc- 
tioneer took his stand again, but was evidently 
so enraged that he could not go on, for by this 
time the whole company was aware of what 
was being done; and while some proclaimed 
with a loud oath that the likeness was “d—d 
fine,” “most splendid,” others were for “ foot- 
ing him.” The artist took the hint, however, 
without the kick, and left the room. But now 
we had a specimen of Southern bravery. They 
were all sure that he was an Abolitionist, and 
they all wanted to lend a “foot” to kick him; 
while one small gentleman said he would poy 
twenty-five dollars to hire a negro to doit. The 
excitement passed over, not, however, without 
leaving on my mind the truth of the maxim, 
“that he who fights and runs away, may live 
to fight another day.” ‘ 

But I cannot go further. This subject grows 
on my hands, and if I should say only half what 
I think and feel just at this time, I should tire 
your patience. I am chuck full, and shall re- 
serve the overflow until | see you. But think 
me not untruthful from this unavoidable excite- 
ment. [| don’t tell half the truth. | have said 
nothing of the brutality of the audiences I saw 
at four of these auctions. I tell you for a 
truth that I saw full one hundred 
even worse than he. es inns 

These auctions are held daily, and they pay 


auction to announce—“ Gentl 
a few fine field hands, including the usual as- 
sortment of boys, girls, &o., will now take place 
on the corner above, to.which your attention 
io divontad,” Sniting the ry sagt 
followed by the w audience, m 
incl to his own store, and 90 on. until four 


If this morning I had been } 


for I am sure | could not have stood the scene,- 





To the Editor of the National Era : 

_In valuable journal of the 6th instant, 
& writer, under the signature of “Senior,” has 
Fete yaa ine: e-clen . 

eir posi u 4 to which I 
would respectfally beg cae make a few re- 
marks, if not contrary to your rules for corres- 
ponents. The practice of delivering lectures, 

terary and scientific, has become more popu- 
lar than formerly; and as they and the exer- 
cises of the pulpit are to some degree similar, 

“the professional clergy and church-going,” 
says the writer, “must be affected by it.” That 
this shall be the case, I venture to say is far 
from being a source of regret to the clerical 
profession. I can never teach myself to believe 
that it shall fear competition from any source 
which proposes to instruct and enlighten man- 
kind. As to modern exercises containing little 
deserving the name of worship, is a point upon 
which a reformer and a churchman would 
differ. Grant that the modern order of public 
worship wed not find an exact type in the 
practice of the Saviour or His Apostles; but for 
every part of that service we contend the 
Evangelical churches have not®only example, 
but command, The sad complaint is urged, 
that the modern pulpit has become “a sort of 
popular forum.” If the writer is not wedded 
to error, why does he fear open and manly in- 
vestigation? Banish discussion from the pulpit, 
and you remove one of the pillars of the Ref. 
ormation. The doctrines of Protestantism are 
eminently practical. They were never intend- 
ed to bear the two-fold incarceration of being 
confined to an unknown tongue and the gloomy 
walls of a monastery. Asti it not rather a 
source of pleasure, and often profit, that their 
elucidation sometimes invades the territory of 
a ley teaching ?” 

hose fault is it that “we remember leas of 
a thousand sermons than of anything else?” 
Certainly not altogether that of the preacher. 
Whatever Dr. Beecher may have meant by 
that remark, I shall risk the assertion that he 
would not send the distracted minister to the 
middle ages for an example of Evangelical ser- 
mon-making. 
By “unmixed worship,” I suppose the writer 
refers to the Catholic church, which he 
imagines best “adapted to the exigency.” For 
blind devotion, we grant that that ehurch is 
re-eminent to all others; and if this is what 

e wants, his choice is a judicious one. Prot- 
estantism he thinks rather of recent origin. 
The ys ren may be; but its doctrines, in 
ue of antiquity, far surpass any other sect. 

er glorious truths sustained the martyrs in 

the curling flames, caused Felix to tremble, 
caused multitudes to wonder when preached 
by Christ on the mount, and were the same 
that cheered the patriarchal tent of Abraham. 
Again, says the writer, “Established repub- 
licanism wants a religion ;” that of “ rebellion 
will not answer.” But shall we be duped into 
the belief that religion must follow every 
change of government, eften dictated by the 
infatuated clamor of the multitude? Must the 
ambassadors of Christ, conforming to the state 
of the times, preach peace-sermons, and care- 
fully avoid all discussion, when the countr 
may have laid down their weapons of war? If 
such was to be the case, [ should dread the 
Laodicean lukewarmness that would charac- 
terize the church. 
Again, he holds out the idea that the mod- 
ern clergy should shut their eyes to the absurd- 
ities of Catholicism ; that they have lost ground 
ever since the discussion between Hughes and 
Breckenridge. We rather think the judicious 
historian will consult facts, before he attributes 
the revival of Romanism to any such discus- 
sion. But what would be the consequence of 
his gagging of Protestant divines? Could true 
religion be promoted by such base silence? 
Can we respect the advocates of any system, 
either in philosophy or religion, who suffer its 
doctrines to be belied, and themselves traduced 
and vilified, without repelling the charge, if 
untrue? How much less can we esteem that 
Protestant who suffers truth to be sacrificed 
upon the altar of proscription? If he has truth 
on his side, let him use it, as the light which 
shall expose the errors of every other system. 
I hope, so long as the enemy retains its present 
position, the day is far distant when true reli- 
gion shall lay down the weapons of her war- 
fare. I say to the chivalrous polemic, Go on! 
and let death only terminate the battle of your 
faith. JUNIOR. - 





TO BOOKSELLERS AND THE PUBLIC IN THE 
WESTERN STATES. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


ye. respectfully announce that they are the 
Western publishers of all the works issued by 
John P. Jewett & Co.. Boston, and that we supply 
all their books, at their prices, in any quantity. 
Among these books are the following: 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. Stowe. Various 
editions. A 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German. Soon to be is- 
sued. 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Soon to be issued. 
By Mrs. Stowe. 

The Autographs of Freedom. 

The Trial by Jury. By Lysander Spooner. 

The Book of One Thousand Anecdotes. 

The Shady Side; or, Life in a Country Par 

sonage. By a Pastor’s Wife. 

The Philosophy of Mysterious Agents. In three 
Parts. By Dr. E. C. Rodgers. An Exposé of the 
Spiritual Humbug. Price, 25 cents each part. 

Heaven and its Spiritual Emblems. A Religious 
Gift Book. Beautifully bound and illustrated. 


IN PRESS: 


White Slavery in the Barbary States. By Hon. 
Charles Sumner. With 40 splendid illustrations 
by Billings, engraved by Baker & Smith. This 
will make one beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed 
in the most elegant style, on the best paper. 
Price at retail, 50 or 62} cents. Ready about 
the 20th of February. 


We have also in Press, to be issued in March— 
The Speeches of the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings. 


With a Portrait. In one volume 12mo, of about 
500 pages, cloth. Price $1. A valuable volume 
of strong and truthful utterances from the Ohio 
veteran, who is still in the harness. 

Also— 

The Writings of Hon. William Jay, on the 
Slavery Question and on War. This volume will 
be a most invaluable contribution to the stand- 
ard literature of our country. No man stands 
higher, in the estimation of the truly great and 
good, than the venerable Judge Jay. And no 
one has contributed a greater number of articles 
of sterling value to the cause of freedom and 
peace than he. To be published in one 12mo 
volume of about 500 , with a fine portrait 
of the author. Price Sh e 

(> All orders from the West, for any of the above 

books, should be sent to : 

JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
March 3—4t Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘TO BOOKSELLERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND CANADA, 
MRS. H. B. STOWE’S NEW WORK. 


A KEY TO UNOLE TOMS CABIN. 


Pregnting the priginal facts and documents 
upon which the story is founded. Together 
with corroborative statements, verifying the 
truth of the work. ; 


\ V* shall publish during the month of February 
the above valuable work, which is destined to 
have a run second only to Uncle Tom itself. We 
have orders already on hand for nearly twenty thou- 
sand ies in adyance of publication; and but a 
small proportion of the trade have yet ordered. The 
Key will coptain as much matter as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, but we shall make the original issue in the 
same form as the cheap edition of Uncle Tom, viz: 
in one royal octavo pamphlet, double columns. The 
retail and wholesale prices will be the same as the 
cheap edition of Uncle Tom. 
ers from the trade are most respectfully solicit- 
ed at an early day, to govern us in the size of the 
first edition to be printed, in order, if oer to 
avoid the trouble and porplexity of not having half 
books enough to answer jirst orders. 


GERMAN: UNCLE TOM. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the German 
translation of this great work is now printing, and 
will be ready for delivery before the 15th of Febru- 
ary, complete in one royal octavo volume, double 
columns, printed from new and beautiful type, on 
thick and fine paper. To retail at 50 cents. Same 
discount as upon the other editions. Early orders 
solicited. 

Also in Press, and nearly ready, the second edition, 
making five thousand copies of the superb illustrated 
edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with 153 engravings. 


A SPLENDID BOOK IN PRESS. 
BY THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER, M. C, 


With forty splendj& illustrations by Billings, en- 
graved by Baker i Meith, This will make mahons. 
tiful 16mo volume of about 140 pages, bound in 
cloth, thin boards, printed in the most elegant style, 
on the best paper. Price at retail, 50 or 62 12 cents. 
Ready about the 20th of February. 


We have also in press, to be issued in March— 


THE SPEECHES OF HON. JOSHUA R. 
GIDDINGS. 


With a Portrait, In one volume 12mo, of about 500 
pages, cloth. Price $1. A valuable volume of strong 
and truthful utterances from the Ohio veteran, who 
is still in the harness. 

: ALSO, 


The Writings of the Hon. Williain Jay, on the 
Slavery Question and on War. 


This volume will be a most invaluable contribu- 
tion to the standard literature of our ceuntry. No 
man stands higher in the estimation of the truly 
great and good, than the venerable Judge Jay; and 
no one has contributed a greater number of articles 
of sterling value to the cause of freedom and peace 
than he. 
about 500 pages, with a fine portrait of the author. 
Price $1. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 

17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 
Feb. 10—4t Cleveland, Ohio. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
By the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and for sale at their rooms, No. 48 
Beekman street, New York, 
66 f ipo AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, in theory and 
practice: its distinctive features shown by its 
Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts.” 
By Wi.uiam GoopeELL, author of the ‘Democracy 
of Christianity.” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” &c. 





ety, 48 Beekman street. The work contains 430 
pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth, and will be sold 
for cash at 75 cents single copy, $6 per dozen, and 
$45 per hundred. Also, in paper covers, at a deduc- 
tion of 10 cents per copy from the above prices. 

Orders may be forwarded to Lewis Tappan, 48 
Beekman street, New York. 

New York, February, 1853. 


Author. 


your exhibition of their practical application by the 


it consists of propositions and demonstrations. 


CONTENTS. 
Preliminary Chapter. 
Part I.—The Relation of Master and Slave. 


Cuap. 1. Slave Ownership. 
2. Slave Traffic. 

Seizure of Slave Property for Debt. 

Inheritance of Slave Property. 

Uses of Slave Property. 

Slaves can Possess Nothing. 

Slaves cannot Marry. 

Slaves cannot Constitute Families. 

Unlimited Power of Slaveholders. 

. Labor of Slaves. 

. Food, Clothing, and Dwellings of Slaves. 

Coerced Labor without Wages. 

. Punishments of slaves by the Owner and 

Hirer. 

. Of Laws concerning the Murder and Killing 
of Slaves. 

Of the’Delegated Power of Overseers. 

Of the Protection of Slave Property from 
Damage by Assaults from other Persons 
than their Owners. 

Facts Illustrating the Kind and Degree of 
Protection Extended to Slaves. 

Fugitives from Slavery. 

The Slave cannot Sue his Master. 

No Power of Self-Redemption or Change of 
Masters. 

The Relation Hereditary and Perpetual. 

Rights to Education—Religious Liberty— 
Rights of Conscience. 

Origin of the Relation and its Subjects. 
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Part I1.—Relation of the Slave to Society and to 
Civil Government. 
Of the Ground and Nature of the Slave’s 
Civil Condition. 

2. No Access to the Judiciary, and no Honest 
Provision for Testing the Claims of the 
Enslaved to Freedom. 

3. Rejection of Testimony of Slaves and Free 

Colored Persons. 

Subjection to all White Persons. 

Penal Laws against Slaves. 

Education Prohibited. 

Free Social Worship and Religious Instrue- 

tion Prohibited. 

Legislative, Judicial, and Constitutional Oo- 

structions to Emancipation. 


Cuap. 1. 


we 


4. 
5. 
6. 
. 
8. 


Part Ill.—Relation of Slave Code to the Liberties 
of the Free. 
Cuap. 1. Liberties of the Free People of Color. 
2. Liberties of the White People of the Slave- 
holding States. 
§. Liberties of the White People of the Non- 
Slaveholding States. 
Concluding Chapter. 
Postage: within 3,000 miles, 16 cents on each vol- 
ume bound in cloth, or 13 cents in paper covers, ma- 
king the cost, including postage, 91 cents in cloth, or 
78 cents in paper covers. Persons sending for a sin- 
le copy may enclose $1, post paid, and the book will 
Be sent by mail, with the change in Post Office stamps. 
[> A copy of the work will be sent, postage paid, 
to every Editor who publishes the Prospectus on the 
other side of the sheet, together with the above no- 
tice. Also, an additional copy of the Book will be 
delivered to order for every additional three months’ 
insertion. March 10. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME OF 
THE DAILY REGISTER. 
An Independent, Commercial, Literary, and Po- 
litical Journal. 


4 me patronage of the commercial community, con- 
tinued for seven years, has enabled us gradually 
to enlarge the Register, from a mere slip to its pres- 
ent size. Each improvement in the paper has been 
sanctioned, not only by the approbation of our sub- 
scribers, but by an increase of circulation. At pres- 
ent, all the difficulties attending the establishment of 
a daily paper have been surmounted, and the Regis- 
ter has become a fixed fast.- In accordance with our 
long-pursued rule—to advance when it can be done 
safely—we have determined to extend still further the 
scope of our paper, and make it, so far as our means 
shall permit, a good commercial, literary. and politi- 
cal journal. With this view, we have secured the ser- 
vices of able correspondents in London, Paris, and 








{BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Will shortly publish— 
MANUEL PEREIRA; 
: oR, 
THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 
WITH 


Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, 8. C., by F. 0. Adams. 


HIS — will form a beautiful ie volume s 

over small pica. Price—in paper, 
cents ; phe ra cents. Fae usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Pr ase sent by mail, pre- 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 
The above work is a d on of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the ment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, 8. C. 


Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 









and sen @ copy co it to Buell & Blanch- 
ard, W: PD. C., will have a copy of the werk 
sent it, E paid, 
ECLECTIC M INSTITUTE OF CIN- 
HE his Medical will 
j pad one ow on Mane ses 
and continue fourt instruction 


will be given in the hospital of the Institute. 
Faculty of the Institute consist 











the principal cities of our own country; made ar- 
rangements for the latest news, and full reports of lo- 
cal affairs; and placed our editorial columns under 
the exclusive control of William Birney, known in 
this community, for some years past, as the Paris cor- 
ndent of one of our leading city papers. : 

The principles which will govern the new editor 
may be briefly stated: Independence of party; sin- 
cerity of opinion; courtesy to opponents; and de- 
votion to the cause of progress. ? 

It would be impossible, in the limits of a prospec- 
tus, to define his course on particular topics; but his 
tendencies may be inferred from his intention to sup- 
port, in City Politics, the consolidation of the muni- 
cipal Governments ; a reform of the Fire Department ; 
and energetic measures to increase the foreign and 
home commerce of Philadelphia. 

In National Politics—the Monroe doctrine; devel- 
oping, by legislative and other means, the internal 
resources of the country; non-intervention by Con- 

for or ; slavery in the States; and the 
strict interpretation and the faithful execution, by the 
Federal Courts, of the Constitution, and especially of 
the guarantees of personal ts contained in the 
amendments to that instrumen : 

Attention will be paid to questions touching the 
foreign relations of the United States. Able articles 
on either side of any question of general interest will 
be received and inserted. We will pay liberally for 
literary matter of superior merit. 5 

Terms.—Five dollars a yous, varstt - advance ; 
or cents a month, i 6 carrier. 4 

Gebuineniies relating to the editorial depart- 
ment should be addressed to-the Editor, and those-on 
business to MORAN, fag ee . Oo., ge — 

an esnu is 
Sia. corner of Third eee wecde 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
a Springfield, Mass. 

this Institution, young Ladies and. Gentlethen 
receive thorough instruction in all the ne. 
egg erg ton aa 
F S es em. 
pe agit D: BANGS, Principal. ~ 








E. 
Court street, Feb. 22, 1853.—Mareh 3—8t 


WHITESLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES,” 


To be published in one 12mo volume of 


New York American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- pan relating to the patent laws 


Extract of a Letter from Hon. William Jay to the 


“ Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 


Southern courts evinces great and careful research. 
“Your book is as impregnable against the charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like ao 
The 
book is not only true, but it is w2questionably true.” 


SOLDIERS CLAIMS. 
AM still engaged in the prosecution of elai 
I Government. Such of the soldiers of ¢ 
or their heirs, 6 have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them or , OF who have not applied, will do 
sa to open a correspondenre with me, as I con obtain their 
in a.most every instance. There are about 15,000 8neh 
claims on file in the Pension Office nearly every one of Which 
l can have allowed if authorized to act for the claimant, ‘ 
word to the wise is sufficient.” . 
Suspended claims ander act of September 28 a1, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged 


case unless is Braet. Address 
2%. A. M. GANGEWER, Washington, p ¢: 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. =~ 


Ms againsting 
he Mexican War, 





EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS ¢ PARK 
T 229 W street, Boston.  C. W. sENKS 
. March 2—1ye - A PARKS 





TO MILL OWNERS AND MILL BUILD ERS, & 
AX Sache | mill¥ right and practical mechanic, »), 
has built mills of varions descriptions, to de driven yy 
steam or water power, Would like to receive proposii jong \. 
the above linc, or he would engage to do repairs, & I 
some corporation where he can have steady employn',. 
Certificates of character and workmanship will be farp;, 
ed. For farthrr particulars, address Memorardy. en 
G. Bailey, Washington, D.C. € of 
Platform scales built to order Jan. bg 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARa. 


ANUFACTURED by C. B. WARRING, ty, , 
yeare Professor of Chemistry and Natura! Phjj,,. 7 
at College Hill, Poughkeepsie. He will be happy to ond 
mdence with those wishing to purchase such an 
oles or chemicals, or who may have laboratories to array, 
owen 4 securely packed and sent to any part of 11, 
United States, at rates lower than the catalogue prigag t 
auy house in New York. ‘Terme cash 
oughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1852. Feb.5 
From J, Foster, Professor of Nataral Philosophy and 
Mathematics, Union College. . 
Union CotLece, November 24, \852, 
It-afforded me no little gratification to leara, some month, 
since, that Mr.C B. Warring had determine to establish 
a mauufactory of philosophical and chemical appuratys 
Mr. W. is a graduate of this college, and, while a student 
united high classical attainments with accurate mathems: 
ical knowledge, and a very decided taste for- the practicn: 
pursuits of experimental science. During most of the 
physical course he therefore acted as volunteer assistant 
preparing the experiments, and often constructing new ar. 
ticles of apparatue. The knowledge thus acquired has been 
established and extended by the facilities offered him whil, 
iu charge of the physical department of Mr. Bartlett’s ex. 
cellent Collegiate School ey ap een cannot fs;| 
to be appreciated by these who Wish to obtain or enlarge, 
stock of apparatus, and all who feel any interest in the pro 
gress of physical science will see how important it is the: 
such @ man should meet with cordial and efficient enconr. 
agement 
Mr. W. has recently furnished, for the physical cabine: 
here, several articles of new and of most useful form, j|!n¢ 
trating statics, dynamics, hydrostatics. and electricity 
which, by their beauty, firmness and moderate price, prove 
that the necersity of sending to Pa is for good appuratus 
in nearly every department, no longer existe. / 
JOHN FOSTER 
From Charles Bartlett, A. M., Principal of the Poughkee; 
sie Collegiate Schoo! . 
Cottece Hii, November 16, 1552 
Dgar Sir: I have had occasion, during the twenty-fiye 
years that I have conducted a boarding school, to purchase 
and use philosophica! aud chemical apparatus manufactured 
in some of the best mannufactories in thir country 








and in 
England; and I have also used some manufacinred by 
yourself, and I am happy to aesuré you that your appara- 
tus, in completeness of finish and in working power, is g: 


perior to any I that have used 
Mr. C. B. Warrinc 


A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D C. 

TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of As. 

counts before the several Departments of the Governmen: 
References.— Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisevnsin, Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
caster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Aria } ‘ 
Pennsylvania; Dr.G. Bailey, Editor Nationa! i 
accounting officers generally. 


Yours, traly, 
CHARLES BARTLETT 






Carlisle, 
and the 
TO ac. le o—6m 
OFFICE FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, b, ¢ 
C, ROBBINS, Solicitor of Putents, will prepare tie 
e necessary Drawings and Papers for applicants for pat 
ents, and transact all other business in the line of his pro 
fession at the Patent Cflice. He can b 7 



















nited States or Europe. He will procure re-hea 
rejected applications for patents, prepare new jx: 
obtain patents in all cases where there is any 
sons at a distance, desirous of having exar 
the Patent Office, prior to making applic naten 
may forward (post paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) 
clear statement of their case, when immediate : jon wil 
be given to it, and all the inform«tion that cou!d be obtained 
by a visit of the applicant in person, relating to the novelty 
of their invention, and the requisite steps to be taken to 
obtain a patent therefor, (rhould it prove to be new,) will bs 












promptly forwarded to them by maii 

All letters on business must be post paid, and ensk 
suitable fee where a written opinion ie required. 

QF Office on F street, opposite the Patent Cftice 

He has the honor of referring, by per i 
L Ellsworth and Hon. Edmund Burke, late Commissioners 
of Patents, and to those for,whom he has transacted bus 


8 & 







nese during the part eight years Dee. 9 
CARD. 
SAAC ROBERTS, Dealer in Keal Estate. Office, No. 2 


Union Buildings, Norristown, Pennsylvania; and No.74 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. Feb. 3—ly 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 
Fro“ $5 to $10 a day may be made by any individual, 
in city or country, with the bnowledzeof a highly use- 
ful discovery, in universal demand, Which | wil! send by 
return mail, on enclosing to me $1, postage paid, directed 
toH.S HOLT, Post Office Box No. 350, Rochester, New 
York This is a first fute opportunity for students, clerks 
invalids, or any young man or young lady out of business, 
aa it is immediately lucrative in any part of the United 
States. cs Jan. 13 
THE MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES, 
+ yam cS, CUIVEU Dy 
A “RESEASESEY WHIRS Statuses the best musical 
composers and writere in this country maxe their medium 
or communication with the pubiic, contaius, during the 
year, 208 pages (or $25 worth) of the very best mysic of 
all kinds: also, brilliant and instractive Kssays cu Music 
a complete course of familiar Instruction in Harmony 
which anybody can understand; # vast amount of attract 
ive musical reading, anecdotes, and sketches of celebrated 
musicians, of musical history, &e. The most fearless and 
truthful criticisms of musica! publications and perform 
ances, and the very pick and cream of Musical Nevs 
Novelty, and !neident, both foreign and domestic; the 
whole forming the most complete and valuable record of 
Musical Art it is possible to obtain. The wante of Country 
Choirs, and of ladies wishing for new music, but who are 
not living near music stores, are especially attenced to 

Terms. —One copy. $3; two copies, $5; five copies, $i/ 
and @ person sending us a club of five, gets an extra copy 
for his trouble Address Dyer & Willis, publishers of the 
Musical World and Times, 257 Broadway, New York. 

Om Anotwer Musicat JournaL.—The subscriber 
also publish The Monthly Musical Gazette, an elegav! 
journal of eight pages, each number containing four pages 
of music, (making forty-eight pages a year,) and a area 
variety ofinteresting musica! reading matter. The Monti 
ly Musical Gazette is designed for the especial benefit of 
the thousands of music lovers whose musical knowledge 
and tastes demand esey and simple music, and wh He 
purses require that it should be furnished at the cheapest 
po ssible rate. : 

Trems.—One copy. 50 cents; three copies, $1; 
eopies. $3; twenty copies, $5; and a person sending us & 
elnb of twenty, gets an extra copy for his trouble. Ad 
dress Dyer & Willis. 

N. B.—Clergymen will be supplied with The Musice! 
World and Times at one dollara year; and with The 
Monthly Musical Guzeite at twenty-five cents * year. 

*,* Agents wanted to obtain subscribers for the above 
named publications. Liberal commission allowed. 

Now is the time to sub-cribe, ag the new volume bezils 
on the let of January, !853. Jan 13 

ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Y T. L. Nichols, M. D., Port Chester New York—Prin- 

cipal of the American Hydrop ithie Institute. A perme, 
volume, 16mo, about 450 pages, nearly 100 engravings, cl: tb 
A comprehensive and confidential treatise on the structure, 
fanctions, passional attractions and perversions, true - 
false conditions, and the most intimate relations of men 4n¢ 
women; anatomical, physiological, psychological, patholog! 
cal obscetrical, and hydro-therapeutical ; treating ee 
ly, and with fullness and fidelity of illustration. of the lav 
and processes of generation, gestation, evolution, partir’ 
tion, and lactation. This work, inte: ded to bea sie’. 
private book of study and reference, and a full answer > 4 
professional consultations, will not be sold by bovkse 7 e 
agents; but will be sent by mail, post paid, on receip! Se 
dollar, by the author. Dee. 2-30 


THE OXYGEN LAMP. 
PE subscribers would respectfully inform the pubis 
that they are the sole mannfacturers for the origin™ 

Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, ta 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been before the public for! vo 
yeara, during which time there have been over one hunar™, 
thousand sold, and it bas received three first premiums *” 
two diplomas. sith 

The subsoribers have now on hand at their shop in Vir’™ 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lampa, which are re") 
f rall orders that may be received. In prices we fler er 
inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, 
men, Pedlars, &. - 

e caution the public against al! imitations of this — 

as we intend outing all infringements of either mane 
facturer, vender, or user. bio sete old 

Persons who will make the selling of this lamp * “ ber 
business, may realize handsome profits, as the success © 
agents testify. 

Rights for twenty-six different States for sale. = 

kicHaRDSON & BROTH! RL aN 
Nov. 4—6m ‘ Lireleville, Obi 


AVERY'S SEWING MACHINES. _ ; 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 189° 


TE machine is acknowledged by all who have age 
to be superior to that of any other sewing machine ¢ ty 
invented, for its simplicity, compactness, the beaaty not 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapness. It weight ek 
25 pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 It wil _ 
neatiy, wita the smallest thread, the finest muslin — 
; or silk, as well as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, oo 
all kinds of leather. It is so simple that a cbild fe 
years of"age can understand and work it rapidly, = “ 
any danger of its getting out of order. and can doth’ 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better in eve ‘ ae 
spect than it can be done by hand. The stitches ar 
ent of each other—so much so, that if every, 
stitch is cut, the scam still holds good and BtrODg: vet 
unlike and mach better thanany other sewing machin will 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted “2 will 
use, as it will do all kinds of sewing, and, when know®, 
introduced into families. 




















sod ill 1 number of machines at the gnorte 

notiee. Orders addressed to CHARLES NETILET ' 

951 Broadway, New York, will receive prompt atte” 
Dec. 30—6mif —— 
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JEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. - 

T. Gitsert & Co.’s New York Ware-ror! ' 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony 5 on 

ite Broadway Bank and Theatre | 

gest assortment of Pianos bent be 
without tne celebrated Improved Moliat ©... 
found—all.of which have the metallic frame, a0¢ 005, 

; Panted to rtand any climate, and give entire 5# sense of 
; and will be sole at great bangeins. By on crement be 
| eight r many im an’ yw 
tego eee ht to pert tained YY 





@ perfection aed and 
thers. earl olians have been appie’s +498 
aauennd is replaiien ‘ Blegant Boudolr Pune 
are admitted mon to all others, owing ars 
firmness and long sta in tune. Prices same #* g 
pr Desiers at liberal discoun!® |). 
Wade's, andthe entize Sage oe ole 
farnished at this store at whe : 
struction Books, HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent 





of secon 
Constantly on hand, an extensive ageortmens ve yink ia 
gpa ee iy Pianos, of 
, = > 
Guitars, from $10 to $76, &e., Ke. 
. im B. E. BORDEN, Rhode 
) | ~ibees Law, Woonsooke “a 
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